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LOCAI GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION (IRELAND) INQUIRY. 



Letter from Mr. Robinson, Assistant Under- Secretary, to Mr. O’Brien, 
Local Government Inspector. 

Dublin Castle, 

8tli October, 1877. 
Sir, 

I am directed by the Lords Justices to inform you that the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the Local Government and Taxation of 
towns in this country, having reported to the House of Commons that 
it is desirable to procure further information relative to the existing state of 
Local Government throughout Ireland, their Excellencies desire to entrust 
this duty to you, and I am to request that you will be so good as to proceed 
with the inquiry at once. Their Excellencies hope that you will be able to 
furnish your report on the subject by the middle of January next, without 
allowing the work to interfere very much with your ordinary duties as an 
Inspector of the Local Government Board. 

I transmit to you herewith for your information : — 

I. A copy of the Evidence given before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, on the Local Government and Taxation of Towns in Ireland. 

II. A copy of the Report of the Commissioners appointed to conduct Local 
Inquiries on the same subject. 

III. A copy of a report published by Mr. Rathbone, M.P., and Mr. 
"Whitbread on the subject of Local Government in England. 

Their Excellencies desire that you should prepare a statement similar in 
form and substance to the last-mentioned report (so far as it may be applicable 
to Ireland) showing : — 

I. Existing Limits in Ireland of Local Government. 

(a) Areas. 

(b) Local Authorities. 

II. Matters which are locally administered. 

III. Amount of Local Taxation. 

Such statement should show, in a clear and concise form, the powers of 
Local Authorities in those parts of Ireland beyond the present limits of towns, 
and the areas (often overlapping) under their respective jurisdictions, with the 
view of supplementing the evidence already taken by the Select Committee 
and the Commissioners, with regard to towns, and completing it by similar 
information as to the remainder of the country. 



Wm. P. O’Brien, Esq., 
42, Waterloo-road, Dublin. 



I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Henry Robinson. 
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IV 

Extract from report from the Select Committee on Local Government and 
Taxation of Towns (Ireland), dated 20th July, 1877 : — 

“The Select Committee appointed to ‘inquire into the operation in Ireland of the 
following Statutes : — 9 Geo. 4, c. 82 ; 3 & 4 Viet., c. 108 ; 17 & 18 Viet. c. 103, and the 
Acts altering and amending the same, and to report whether any, and what alterations 
are advisable in the law relating to Local Government and Taxation of Cities and Towns 
in that part of the United Kingdom have considered the matters to them referred, and 
have agreed to the following report : — 

“Your Committee have taken further evidence bearing upon the subject referred to them, 
and upon the reports made by the Commissioners of Inquiry into the Local Government 
and Taxation of Towns in Ireland, which have, from time to time, been laid before them, 
and have agreed to report that evidence to the House, and recommend the re-appointment 
of the Committee in next session for the purpose of considering their report. 

“Your Committee are of opinion that they would be in a better position to arrive at a 
correct decision as to the best system of Local Government and Taxation for Towns in 
Ireland, if they had before them full information regarding the existing state of Local 
Government throughout that country, viz: — 

1. Existing limits of Local Government. 

(a) Areas. 

( b ) Local Authorities. 

2. Matters which are locally administered. 

3. Amount of Local Taxation. 

“ They feel that such information in a clear and concise form of the powers of Local 
Authorities in those parts of the country beyond the present limits of towns, and the 
areas (often overlapping) under their respective jurisdictions is desirable ; and they think 
that such statement would be prepared with most advantage by some competent person 
with the necessary legal and other knowledge, to be appointed by the Government.” 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION (IRELAND) INQUIRY. 



SPECIAL REPORT. 



42, Waterloo-road, Dublin, 

10 th January, 187S. 
Sir, 

Pursuant to the instructions communicated to me in Mr. Robinson’s 
letter of the 8th October last, I have now the honour to present, through you, 
to his Grace the Lord Lieutenant my report upon the Local Government and 
Taxation of Ireland, following as desired, in form and substance, so far as the 
different circumstances of the two countries admit of it, the very masterly and 
exhaustive report upon the same subjects in their relation to England and 
Wales, recently prepared under the direction of Mr. Rathbone, ai.p., and a 
copy of which was forwarded, for my guidance and information, with Mr. 
Robinson’s letter. 

The Local Government organization of England has been there very clearly 
classified under five separate heads, viz. : — 



1. The Parish. 

2. The Union. 

3. The County. 

4. The Borough. 

5. The Local Board District. 



Of these divisions No. 1 and No. 5 have nothing in Ireland corresponding 
with them. 

The Parish (No. 1), which in England occupies a prominent position, as a 
unit of Local Government, owes this mainly to its connexion with the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. 

Its previous existence, as a centre of Local Government for other objects, 
was availed of on the first introduction of a Poor Law into England in 1601, 43 rt l Elizabeth, 
for the purposes of its administration, and it has continued to be so employed 
from that time to the pi'esent, under the various changes in the system of poor 
relief that have, during the interval, been in operation in that country, viz. — 

1st. Under the Act of Elizabeth, from 1601 to 1722. 

2nd. Under Sir Edward Knatchbull’s Act from 1722 to 1795. 

3rd. Under Sir William Young’s Act, from 1795 to 1834. 

4th. Under the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, from that period to the 4&5Wm.IV.c.7 
present; but in Ireland, where no Poor Law existed prior to 1838, five years 

B 



43rd Elizabeth. 
9 Geo. I. c. 7. 
36 Geo. III. c. 2 
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3&4 Wm. iv.c.37. after vestry assessments for church purposes had been abolished, by Act of Par- 
liament, it never attained to any similar importance, and never existed as a 
civil organization, save for some objects of a limited kind, which may be said 
27 Vic. c. 17, secs, to have now either altogether disappeared, or been otherwise more satisfac- 
torily provided for, with the advance of modern legislation. 

Local Board Districts and Authorities (No. 5), as constituted in England, are 
also unknown in this country, but the functions attaching to them, so far as 
they appertain to Ireland, will be found to be provided for in connexion with 
other heads of Local Government, to which reference will be hereafter 
made. 

The various forms of Local Government now existing in Ireland will be 
most conveniently classed, and considered under four separate heads, viz. — 

1. The Union. 

2. The County. 

3. The Town. 

4. Miscellaneous. 

Placing under this last head some special forms of Government appertain- 
ing to certain limited combinations of areas, or to particular places and circum- 
stances, and not properly belonging to either of the three general branches 
just enumerated, as Lunatic Asylum Districts, Harbours, Inland Navigation 
and Drainage Districts, and the Metropolitan Police District, &c. 

To each of these I shall now proceed to refer in the following order — 

PART I. 

In this division I shall deal successively with each of the four heads already 
enumerated, describing in connexion with each — 

a. The Areas. 

b. The Local Authorities. 

c. The Several Matters Administered. 

d. The. Expenditure. 

PART II. 

Under this head I shall enumerate and describe the several matters that are 
administered under all the forms of Local Government taken together, exist- 
ing in the country ; and 

PART HI. 

will treat of the general nature and incidence of the taxation of the entire 
country, and the relative rate of expenditure and indebtedness under each of 
the four heads of Local Government during the last five years, so far as they 
are ascertainable from the available records, and published accounts of the 
different bodies concerned. 
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PART I. 

1. THE UNION. 
a. The Area. 

The Union may be now said to constitute the most important of the several 
organizations into which the Local Government of Ireland divides itself— for 
though the county expenditure, under the Grand Jury system is still somewhat 
greater, a very large proportion of this is made up of sums which, either by 
special enactment, or by directions, which in particular cases the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is authorized to issue, become the subject of compulsory presentment, 
and over the application of which the local authorities consequently exercise, 
in reality, no control whatever — while the tendency of modern legislation has, 
year by year, steadily set in the direction of availing of the many advantages 
presented by Union organization and machinery, for the performance of 
various new and important functions, to which more particular reference will 
hereafter be made. 

The Irish Poor Relief Act of 1838 was drawn, in all its leading features, i & 2 Vic. c. 50. 
on the lines laid down in the English Amendment Act of 1834, but those 4&5Wm.IY.c.76. 
who were charged with the duty of forming the Unions created under the 
former, enjoyed the incalculable advantage of having to deal with an absolutely 
new country, and of thus being entirely freed from the various irritating 
restraints and impediments encountered in the sister country, owing to the 
existence there of other and long-established organizations, which it was not 
possible to disregard in the consideration of the new arrangements. 

The main principle observed in determining the limits of the several Irish The Unions. 
Unions, was .to take as a centre the chief market town in each part of the 
country, and attach to it the adjoining rural district, naturally and by 
practice belonging to it, within as far as possible a radius of ten miles, or 
thereabout. 

Starting with this general object in view, the entire country, without any 
exception, was ultimately partitioned into 130 separate Poor Law Unions, as 
nearly uniform in size and population, as the great difference existing in local 
circumstances would conveniently permit ; but, Poor Law administration, and 
the equitable adjustment of the taxation incidental to it, being the sole pur- 
pose of the new organization, no very strict attention was at that time given 
in practice to rendering the boundaries adopted coterminous with the ancient 
and established ones of either counties or baronies. 

The only limit in this respect imposed by law, was that no townland could 1 & 2 Vic. c. 50, 
be divided — hence the Irish Unions are to be regarded as being simply secs ' 0 
aggregations of townlands as those of England are of parishes or quasi 
parishes. 

B 2 
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The Townland. 



2 Yic. c. 1 



The Plowland. 



Elect-ora 

Divisions 



See, as to this — 
1&2V.C. 50, s. 44, 
G&7 V.c. 92, s. 12, 
10 V. c. 31, s. 12, 
12&13V.c.l04,s.l, 
25&2GV. c.83,s.l. 
39&40Y.c.50,s. 3. 



D nions. 



The townland was adopted by the Legislature in 1838, as the unit of Union 
organization, under the impression that the entire country consisted of such 
denominations. 

It subsequently proved, however, that in some places there either were no 
townlands, or that their boundaries were unknown, and it became necessary in 
consequence, during the ensuing year to pass a short amending Act for the 
purpose of removing this difficulty. 

This denomination — the unit of Union organization — which is peculiar to 
Ireland — having nothing in England at all corresponding with it — appears to 
be nearly co-extensive with the old Seisreach, or Plowland, which was, by 
estimation, not by actual measurement, supposed to contain about 120 Irish 
acres, exclusive of wood, moor, and mountain, being the quantity of arable 
land, capable of being turned up in the course of a year by a six-horse plouo-h. 

The conformity of the modern townland with the old Plowland appears 
probable from the fact, that the total number of the latter in Ireland 
was 66,600, while that of the former is 62,205 — but at the same time, the 
vast disparity in extent between certain townlands, indicates that some at 
least of the number must have had an origin different from this— one being 
returned at only 1a. 1r. Ip., while another is given as containing as many as 
7,012 acres — both being, however, extreme and exceptional cases of opposite 
kinds. 

The several townlands which were to constitute each Union having been 
decided on, it next became necessary to group them together in separate 
electoral divisions. 

This sub-division was, as the name imports, only designed by the orio-inal 
framers of the Bill for the purpose of facilitating the election of guardians and 
conveniently distributing the representative power ; but in the passage of the 
measure through the Upper House it underwent, in this respect, a very 
material and important alteration, whereby the electoral divisions were also 
constituted separate areas of chargeability for so much of the Union expendi- 
ture as appertained to the cost of maintenance of such of the destitute poor as 
had been previously resident therein, all other charges being borne by 
them in common according to net annual value, though assessed upon each 
electoral division separately. 

The precise term over which residence should extend to constitute charge- 
ability against a particular electoral division has, during the interval that has 
since elapsed, undergone many changes ; but the principle then established, 
often and variously assailed, still survives, though in a greatly modified and 
weakened shape, the most recent settlement of the question being that 
provided for in the Act of 1875 — a further and most important advance in the 
direction of general Union rating for all ordinary Poor Law purposes. 

The number of Unions at first formed was, as has been already stated, 130, 
and these were sub-divided into 2,049 electoral divisions, or an average of nearly 
sixteen to each Union, in which position things remained till the famine period. 

In the commencement of 1848 the Poor Law Commissioners themselves deemed. 
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it advisable to form one additional Union (Dingle, in the county Kerry) ; and 
about the same time a Special Commission was issued by the Government to 
investigate the complaint then very loudly and generally urged — that both the 
Unions and electoral divisions as originally constituted were too large, and that 
the size of the former militated against general convenience and good manage- 
ment, and that of the latter against the profitable employment of the poor by 
individual proprietors. 

The tribunal selected for the investigation of these important questions was 
one of undoubted strength and authority, consisting of Sir Thomas Larcom, 
afterwards Under Secretary for Ireland ; Major-General Broughton, r.e. ; and 
Charles Sharman Crawford, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and Poor Law Inspector. 

As the result of the labours of this Commission the creation of fifty new 
Unions was recommended, and of these the Poor Law Commissioners, acting 
in the exercise of the general powers vested by law in them in this respect, 
finally adopted and formed thirty-two, thus raising the total number from 131 
to 163 ; and the number of electoral divisions was at the same time increased 
by them from 2,049 to 3,438, or an average of twenty-one to each Union,*' in 
accordance -with the recommendations of the Commissioners of Inquiry. 

The principle on which the Poor Law Commissioners proceeded in making 
these alterations in the arrangements that had been adopted on the introduction 
of the Poor Law into Ireland in 1838 is thus clearly explained in their third 
annual report, dated 25th May, 1850 : — 

“ In carrying out the recommendations contained in the successive reports of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the number and boundaries of Poor Law Unions and 
electoral divisions in Ireland, we have given effect to the general principles laid down in 
the instructional circular addressed to the Boundary Commissioners by Secretary Sir 
George Grey on the 27th March, 1848, in accordance with which we have understood 
that the Commissioners have framed their recommendations. 

“ In the formation of electoral divisions we have nowhere deviated from the precise 
arrangement of the boundaries which the Boundary Commissioners have recommended 
except only in two instances, one of which occurred in Cork and the other in Athlone 
Union, and in these cases we did so on the ground of the practical inconveniences which 
have been found to arise in the administration of relief from a line of division being taken 
through the centre of a populous town. 

“ In the formation of new Unions we have not thought it necessary to carry into effect 
the entire number which were recommended in the first instance by the Boundary Com- 
missioners, and we have specially refrained from forming such new Unions in districts 
where it appeared to us there was a preponderance of opinion against the proposition on 
the part of those who would be locally affected by the change, unless where the necessity 
for new Union centres appeared to us, in a territorial point of view, to be placed beyond 
doubt.” 

The change thus effected in the number and size of the areas of chargeability 
was one of considerable importance in many respects in the history of the Irish 
Poor Law. 

It took place under the circumstances that have been just explained, not 
through the ordinary action of the central Poor Law authorities in Ireland^ 



Boundary 

Commission. 



1 & 2 Vic. c. 56, 
secs. 15 and 16, 
and 10 Vic. c. 31, 
sec. 17. 

* See Appendix A, 
col. 1-4. 
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proceeding on the results of their own official information and experience, but 
at the direct instance of the Government of the day, who, in adopting the 
course of appointing a Special Commission to deal with the question, acted, no 
doubt, in deference to the opinion then very widely and influentially enter- 
tained in Ireland, that the change would stimulate the local employment of 
labour by enabling individual proprietors to diminish their taxation in the 
same proportion in which this object was promoted by them ; and it cannot be 
denied that the circumstances of the country at that particular period lent 
much force to this argument. 

Whether in effect it was, at least to any considerable extent, attended with 
this result, or whether, on the contrary, it did not rather serve to stimulate the 
desire to shift the burthen of local pauperism to other shoulders, is one of those 
questions as to which Irish opinion has been long divided, but into which it is 
not necessary I should enter here. 

It is, however, deserving of notice in connexion with this subject, that while 
in Ireland the area of chargeability, as originally fixed by the framers of the 
bill, in 1838, has since, as explained, been twice contracted in a very material 
degree— first, by the substitution in the House of Lords, of electoral division 
for general union-rating in 1838; and secondly, in 1850 by the increase in 
number of electoral divisions from 2,049 to 3,438, the course of legislation in 
England has, during the same interval, tended in the opposite direction — the 
old and limited parish area of charge, as constituted by 4 & 5 W. IV., ch. 7, 
sec & i 29VlC ‘ C ' 79 ’ liavin S tbere > under the operation of the Act of 1865, given place to that of 
the general union, thus reducing the number of rateable areas for all England 
and Wales to 647 (the number of unions) as against 3,438, the number to 
which they have been increased in Ireland. 

cStean? 111 has been alread 7 stated tliat in the formation of the Irish unions no very 
Baronies. strict regard was, generally speaking, paid to rendering their boundaries co- 

terminous with those of counties or baronies. 

Of the 163 unions 15 comprise portions of three different counties (classing 
under this head both counties at large and counties of cities and towns), and 
50 comprise portions of two, thus making a total of 65 unions, or two-fifths of 
* See Appendix C. the entire number which extend beyond the limits of a single county,* and 
of the electoral divisions 41 were in the same position ; while as regards the 
baronies, there are as many as 234, out of the entire number of 325, each 
comprising portions of more than one of the 163 unions, and, of the 3,438 elec- 
toral divisions, there are 590 which are situate in more than one barony. 

The subject of rendering electoral divisions coterminous with counties has, 
during the past year, formed the subject of special inquiry, and, in accordance 
with the desire of his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, the Local Government 
Board have been recently taking the necessary steps for effecting this object. 

Orders have been already issued -with this view in 34 out of the 41 cases, 
referred to, and, by the 25th March next, there will it is expected, be no in- 
stance in which the county boundaries will be cut by those of an electoral 
division. 
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With the boundaries of baronies, however, the latter still conflict — to the 
extent that has been just stated — nor could the two be now made to harmonize 
without a very serious disruption of existing arrangements, and a rather wide 
departure from the principles which have governed generally, the formation of 
electoral divisions, as at present constituted. 



b. The Local Authorities. 

The chief governing authority for each union is the Board of Guardians which, Boards of 
as required by the General Orders of the Local Government Board, meets weekly Guardians - 
for the transaction of business, and is composed in part of an elected, and in 
part of an ex-officio element. 

As regards the former, it is provided that the Poor Law Commissioners 1 & 2 Vic. c . 56, 
{now the Local Government Board) shall fix the number of .guardians to be sec- 19- 
elected for each union and electoral division. 

The Amending Act of 1839 enables them in certain cases to divide cities 2 Vic. c. 1 , sec. 2. 
and towns into separate wards, for the election of guardians, and the Act of 
1849 further authorizes them to combine two or more electoral divisions into 12&13Vic.c.l04, 
one district for the election of a single guardian. 

In pursuance of these powers 10 cities and towns have been divided into 
wards for electoral purposes, and in I GO cases electoral divisions have been 
combined for the election of a single guardian. 

It is further provided that the Commissioners should fix the value of the 1 & 2 Vic. c. 56, 
qualification by which male persons of full age (and not being in Holy 
Orders) shall be eligible for the office of guardian, and they are now also 12 & 13 Vic. c. 104, 
enabled to fix a different qualification for different electoral divisions in sec ' C> ' 
the same union, this power being, in both cases, however, subject to the 
condition that the qualification must consist of being entitled to vote at elec- 
tions of guardians in such unions, but not so as to require a higher qualification 
than a valuation of £30. 

In the orders fixing the qualification, which have been issued, in the exercise 
of these powers, the highest limit adopted has been £30, the lowest £6 (in five 
special cases in county Mayo), and the average about £20, and the number of 
unions in which a different qualification has been named for different electoral 
divisions is 12. 

The elected guardians are chosen annually on the 25th March, or within Elected 
fourteen days of that date. The elections are conducted not by ballot, but by Guardians - 
means of voting-papers left and collected at the voter’s residence, usually by 
members of the Boyal Irish Constabulary specially engaged for the purpose. 

The proceedings are all regulated by the General Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, by whom also the returning officer — usually, though not neces- 
sarily, the clerk of the union — is appointed. 

In the two Dublin UnioDS, for some years past, this duty has been for 
special reasons, assigned to members of the bar only. 

The constituency, which is defined by the original Poor Law Act consists of Electors,. 
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*See,astothis,r& both occupiers and owners of property, to whom votes are given, according to 
SOtoSetio’eTi the Mowing cumulative scale*:— 

Vie.c. 92,secs.l&4, When the valuation of the property, or the net amount of the rent received, 
c. 91 , sec. 62, does not amount to £20, one vote ; to £20 and not to £50, two votes ; to £50 

12&l3Vic. c. 104, and not to £100, three votes; £150 and not to £200, five votes ; and to £200 
sec. 10,and25 &26 , 

Vic. c. 83 sec. 17. ancl upwards, six votes. 



Ex-officio 

Guardians. 



10 Vic. c. 31, 
sec. 10. 



12 & 13 Vic. 
c. 104, sec. 7. 



*See Appendix A, 
Cols. 9, 10. 
Committees. 



It is further provided that where the occupier paying rate shall not be 
entitled to deduct any part thereof from any rent paid by him — he shall have 
double the number of votes given him by this scale— and that where the net 
annual value exceeds the rent paid by him he shall, in addition to his votes as 
occupier, have the same number of votes as if such excess were rent received 
and retained by him without deduction. 

In addition to the elective element — chosen as above explained — it is 
provided that every Justice of the Peace residing in any Union,, and acting 
for the county in which he resided — and not being in Holy Orders, or a 
Stipendiary Magistrate, or assistant Barrister — should be also member, ex- 
officio, of the Board of Guardians, provided the number did not exceed one- 
third of the number of elected Guardians, in which case the Justices qualified 
were on the 29th September, in each year, or within fourteen days thereof, 
to elect from their own body, so many representatives as would not exceed 
this proportion. 

By subsequent legislation, however, this proportion has been increased, and 
as a consequence the representation of property on the Poor Law Boards has 
been very much extended and strengthened. 

By the first change — made in 1847 — the proportion of ex-officio members 
was increased from a third of the number of elected Guardians to an equal 
number, with the proviso that where the qualified resident Justices exceeded 
this proportion, such only of the highest rated in the books as should make 
the number equal to the number of elected Guardians should be entitled to 
act, and in 1849, this was followed by a further provision that when — as in 
the great majority of cases, happened — the number of resident Justices fell 
short of the number of elected Guardians, the difference was to be made 
up from duly qualified Justices resident in other parts of Ireland, and 
who shall be possessed of an estate, as therein described, of the yearly value 
of £50. 

Of the 163 Unions there are only twenty-two in which the resident 
Justices equal the number of elected Guardians, there are eighty-eight in 
which non-resident Justices complete the number, and there are fifty-three 

in which the two together fall below the number of elected members 

the elected members in these last cases exceeding the ex-officio element by 
220 in all. * 

The Boards of Guardians have, in certain things, the assistance in the 
administration of the affairs of the Unions, of committees, partly composed of 
members of their own body, and in part of qualified ratepayers chosen by 
them each year. 
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The most important of them are the committees under the Medical 14 & 15 Vic. c. 68. 
Charities Act of 1851, for the management of the affairs of the District 
Dispensaries established by that Act, and which consist of the ex-officio and 
elected Guardians resident, or being the owners or occupiers of property in 
each district, and where these do not complete the number fixed for each 
committee separately, by the orders of the Local Government Board, then by 
the election each year, by the Board of Guardians of a sufficient number to 
make up the difference, chosen from amongst the ratepayers resident in each 
district, and liable to pay poor-rate in respect of property therein, of the net 
annual value of £30 — clergymen, it may be observed, not being ineligible 
for election under this provision, and being in fact frequently so chosen by 
Boards of Guardians. 

These committees appoint their own medical and other officers, and control, 
generally, the administration of medical relief within their respective districts, 
but in the Board of Guardians is vested the regulation, as well as the 
payment of all the salaries, and the duty of hiring and maintaining suitable 
premises, as well as of providing medicines, and all other requisites necessary 
for the purposes of each dispensary, all the expenses connected with lb. sec. 6. 
which are charged by them as an equal poundage-rate over the entire 
■district, which must consist of one or more entire electoral divisions — 
sec. 6 of the Act expressly providing that no electoral division shall be 
divided for the purpose. 

There are at present in the 163 Unions, 720 of these committees (being 
■equal to an average of over four to each Union), having under their control 
1,088 dispensary stations, with a staff of 804 medical officers, 41 com- 
pounders, and 217 mid wives. 

The number of persons to whom medical relief was afforded, under this 
organization, during the year ended 29th September, 1876, was 670,579, viz., 

481,331 at the dispensaries, and 189,419 at the patients’ homes, in addition to 
which 114,487 children were successfully vaccinated by the medical officers, 
under the provisions of the Compulsory Vaccination Act. 26 & 27 Vic. c 52 

Medical relief, under the provisions of this Act, is obtainable not from the Medical Relief, 
committee, acting as a body — as in the case of Poor Law Belief obtained from 
a Board of Guardians — but is given on tickets, issued at any time, at the 
discretion of each individual member, relieving officers and wardens having the 
same privilege, but every ticket so issued is liable to be subsequently cancelled 
by the full committee, if the circumstances of the persons relieved appear to 
them to justify that course. 

The importance of the operations conducted under this branch of the 
Union organization may be gathered from the fact, that of the total 
expenditure for the year 1876, of £1,045,505 — £J 41,463 — or between one- 
seventh and one-eighth of the entire — was incurred in connexion with dis- 
pensary relief. 

Under the Sanitary Act of 1866, the Board of Guardians, acting as the Sanitary Acts. 

“ sewer authority,” get power to appoint committees consisting either wholly g <? c & 4 ° Vlc ‘ c ‘ 

C 
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of members of their own body, or partly of these and partly of ratepayers 
18i&19Yic. 0 . 121 , chosen by them. And under the Nuisances Removal Acts of 1855 and 
Yic 5 e a ?7 "sec"' 5 ^ I860, respectively, a similar power is conferred on them, when acting as the 
“ nuisance authority,” but in this case, the selection is limited to members of 
their own body only. 

37 & 38 Vic. c. 93, These several powers, in relation to sanitary committees are, under the 
Public Health Act of 1874, continued to Boards of Guardians where acting 
as the rural sanitary authority. 

Before the passing of the Public Health Act of 1874 it was the general practice 
of Boards of Guardians, acting as sewer and nuisance authorities, to avail them- 
selves of the local assistance of these agencies, but, with the increased sanitary 
staff provided by that measure, this has not since then been found generally 
necessary, and is now, as a rule, only resorted to in special and exceptional 
instances. 

The expenses connected with sanitary administration, it may be observed 
could not, before 1874, be in any case charged to a smaller area than an entire 
electoral division, which, from the very local character, in many instances, of 
the works required, frequently created a serious difficulty in dealing with such 
questions. 

II*. sec. 1 3. This has been now remedied, and under the provisions of the Public Health 

Act of that year any one or more townlands can, when necessary, be constituted 
a contributory district for special sanitary expenses, by means of orders to that 
effect obtained in each case from the Local Government Board. 

In addition to the committee organization just described, each Board of 
Guardians has besides, for various important services, the assistance of an 
adequate staff of paid officers, whose respective duties are carefully defined by 
the General Orders of the Local Government Board, in whom, also, is vested 
a veto in every instance upon the appointments made, as well as an absolute 
power of removal in case of misconduct, unfitness, or other sufficient cause. 



Vice-Guardians. 
1 & 2 Vic. c. 56, 



Under the original Poor Law Act a power was given to the Commissioners, 
in case of default by a Board of Guardians in the discharge of their duties, to 
dissolve it and order a fresh election ; and if the new Board similarly failed, 
then to appoint paid officers to act as a Board for a limited period, as defined 
by the Act. 



io Vic. c. 31, sec. This power, was, however, so far extended in 1847 that the Local Govern- 
ment Board can now, in case of necessity, at once proceed, on the dismissal by 
them of an elected Board, to appoint vice or paid guardians in their place ; and 
though, since the famine period, it has only been found necessary in two 
instances to resort to its exercise, no doubt can be entertained that its existence 



has had a powerful and most salutary influence in securing a proper adminis- 
tration of the law, and a punctual discharge of duty on the part of Boards of 
Guardians. 



During the famine visitation resort to this provision was found necessary in 
thirty-three different cases, but this was for the most part confined to those 
districts of the country where the pressure of destitution was felt with peculiar 
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severity, and the details of administration demanded more time and sacrifice 
than ordinary Boards could, perhaps, he in all cases reasonably expected to 
bestow upon them, and the great value of this agency as a means of coping 
successfully with special emergencies, such as arose at that time, was abun- 
dantly testified by the experience then obtained of its practical operation. 

No duly qualified justice has power to decline the office of ex-officio guardian, 10 Vic. c. 31, sec. 
save in the case where the number of resident justices exceeds the number 
entitled to act, in which event such only of the highest rated justices as shall 
have previously declared in writing to the clerk their willingness to act are 
placed on the list. 

The Local Government Board have no power, under any circumstances, to 
accept the resignation either of an entire Board of Guardians or of any 
ex-officio member of it ; but they are authorized, if they see fit, to do so in the 1 & 2 Vic. c. 56, 
case of an individual elected guardian, and the usual practice has been to s c - — 
exercise the power where any valid reason for tendering the resignation has 
been assigned. 

c. The Several Matters Administered. 

The matters administered by the Board of Guardians, as originally consti- 1 & 2 Vic. c. 56, 
tuted under the Act of 1838, may be said to have been substantially limited sec - 4L 
to the relief, “ at their discretion,” of the destitute poor in the workhouse, 
with certain circumscribed powers, since considerably enlarged, of affording 
assistance for emigration purposes ; but, as will presently appear, subsequent lb. sec. 51. 
legislation has considerably extended in many and different directions, the (Seenote below, «.) 
general sphere of union organization. 

Under the Amendment Act of 1843 a power was given to Boards of Guar- G & 7 Vic. c. 92, 
dians to send any “destitute poor,” deaf and dumb, or blind children under the sec ‘ 14 ‘ 
acre of eighteen to any asylums approved of for the purpose by the Commis- 
sioners, and to pay for their maintenance thei’ein, and also to make provision 
for the future treatment of “foor” persons affected with fever or other conta- lb. sec. 16. 
oious disease — without restriction, it is to be observed, as in the case of ordi- (See also, sec. 15 
nary Poor Law relief, to the “ destitute poor ” alone. as to tllis ^ 

Under the Act of 1847 was introduced the important change in the law by Out-door Relief, 
which Boards of Guardians in Ireland were, for the first time, authorized to 10 Vlc - c ' ' L 
afford out-door relief, viz. — 

1st. At all times, at their discretion, to destitute poor persons either perma- Sectiou i. 
nently disabled from labour by age, or infirmity, &c., or temporarily disabled by 
sickness, or accident, &c., and to widows having two or more legitimate chil- 
dren dependent upon them ; and 

2nd. Under special circumstances, and for limited periods, to such other Section 2. 
classes as might be designated by orders to be temporarily issued, from time to 
time, by the Poor Law Commissioners. 

The special powers conferred by this latter section (2), could, however, it may 
be observed, be only exercised by the Poor Law Commissioners in the event of 

a See further provisions as to emigration contained in : — 6 & 7 Vic. c. 92, sec. 18 ; 10 Vic. c. 31, 
secs. 13, 14, 15 ; 12 & 13 Vic. c. 104, secs. 26, 27, 28. 

C 2 
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Provisional Relief. 



See also, as to this, 
11 & 12 Vic. 
e. 47, sec. 4. 

The Irish Poor 
Law Commission. 



10 & 11 Vic. c. 90. 



14 & 15 Vic. c. G8, 
sec. 1. 

35 & 3G Vic. c. 92. 



Medical Charities 
Act. 

1 4 & 15 Vic. c. 68. 



G & 7 Win. IV. 
c. 116, sec. 8. 



Burial Boards. 

19 & 20 Vic. c. 98, 
sec. 3. 



32 & 33 Vic. c. 42, 
sec. 26. 



the workhouse being full, or rendered unfit for occupation by the prevalence of 
infectious disease, &c., neither of which contingencies has now anywhere arisen 
in Ireland for more than a quarter of a century, during which period, conse- 
quently, this provision has, for all practical purposes, remained dormant and 
inoperative ; but the powers given to Boards of Guardians, under section I of 
the Act, are permanent, and can be, at all times, exercised by them, at their 
discretion, and are, it should be borne in mind, wholly independent of any con- 
trol or interference whatsoever on the part of the central authority. 

In addition to these provisions in relation to out-door relief contained in the 
Act of 1847, section 7 of the Act gave to the relieving officers then (sec. 4} 
for the first time created, power to afford, between the meetings of the Board, 
“ provisional relief,” in any one of the forms therein specified, to any destitute 
persons, to whatever class belonging, in all cases of “sudden and urgent 
necessity.” (See note below, a). 

The Act just referred to became law in June, 1847, and in the ensuing month 
the administration of the Irish Poor Law ceased to be connected with the Eng- 
lish Board of Commissioners. 

In 1838 it had been judged, and rightly judged, that in a country like Ireland, 
where a Poor Law of any kind had been till then unknown, it could be most 
successfully established under the guidance of those who had already acquired 
in England a wide practical experience in dealing with the introduction there 
of the kindred measure — the Amendment Act of 1834— of which the Irish law 
was, in fact, an off-shoot ; but by this time the foundations of the new system 
here had been already well and securely laid, and with the vast and sudden in- 
crease of administrative details, consequent on the advent of the famine, then 
at its height, it was manifest that the period had now arrived for giving to 
Ireland a separate and independent controlling authority of her own. 

Accordingly, in July, 1847, the first Irish Poor Law Commission was created,, 
and with the modifications subsequently made in its constitution, on the pass- 
ing of the Medical Charities Act in 1851, it continued to exercise the exten- 
sive powers then confided to it from that time till 1872, when it became merged 
in the then newly established “ Local Government Board.” 

The extension of functions which has been described as having taken place 
under the Act of 1847, was followed in 1851 by the transfer to the Poor Law 
Union organization of the system of medical relief afforded through dispensaries, 
and which had been, up to that time, supplied by means of private subscriptions, 
aided by grants of similar amount, from the county rates made to local commit- 
tees, appointed by the subscribers, and subject to no official control. 

In 1856 the Boards of Guardians were made the “Burial Boards,” for those 
portions of the country not within the jurisdiction of town authorities, and 
the Irish Church Act, 1869, having given the Commissioners appointed under 
that Act, power to vest certain burial grounds in Boards of Guardians, as many 

a It is to be observed that see. 1 of this Act (10 Vic. c. 31) renders it, for the first time, 
■imperative on Boards of Guardians to provide relief for all classes of the “ destitute poor,” either 
in the workhouse, or otherwise, according to circumstances. 
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as 2,098 of this class alone have been already placed under their management, 
in addition to those already controlled by them, by virtue of “ Vesting Orders ” 
which have been issued under this provision. 

In 1862 was passed, after a searching inquiry before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, what may be termed the fifth amendment of the oi*iginal Poor Law Act, 
and which contains several new and important provisions, extending the pre- 
vious powers and duties of Boards of Guardians in connexion with relief ad- 
ministration. 

Section 2 removes, as to workhouse relief, the restriction imposed by section 
10 of the Act of 1847, in regard to the relief of persons occupying more than a 
quarter of an acre of land, and familiarly known as “Gregory’s Clause.’’ 

Section 3 extends to “ infirmary ” cases the provisions of the 6th & 7th Vic. 
c. 92, sec. 16, relating to “ poor ” persons affected with fever, &c., and provides 
that no persons so admitted shall be required to be accompanied by any mem- 
ber of his or her family. 

Section 4 enables the Guardians to require all persons so admitted, for either 
infirmary or hospital relief, to repay wholly or partly the cost of it, if “ of suffi- 
cient ability ” to do so. 

Section 5 extends to members of the Constabulary Force the right of admis- 
sion, as paying patients, to the workhouse infirmaries, and fever hospitals re- 
respectively. 

Section 7 enables the Guardians to send cases requiring special medical or 
surgical treatment to any hospital adapted to that purpose ; and 

Section 8 gives them, except in regard to their religion, the same authority 
over orphan and deserted children relieved in the workhouse as that ordinarily 
exercised by parents. 

In 1863 further resort was had to the existing Poor Law Organization on the 
passing of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages Registration, and the Compulsory 
Vaccination Acts respectively. 

Under the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention Acts of 1848 and 
1849 respectively, Boards of Guardians had been constituted health authorities 
jointly with others, and under the Sewage Utilization Act of 1865, they 
were made the “sewer authorities” for all places not under, the government 
of town bodies; but in 1866, a new and important measure of sanitary reform 
was passed — which, beside incorporating various English statutes, contained 
in itself many new and valuable provisions relating to the subject of Public 
Health. 

By this Act the Boards of Guardians were constituted the administrative 
authorities outside the limits subject to Town Councils, and Bodies of Com- 
missioners, and the recent Public Health Act of 1874, beside conferring 
on them many new and extensive powers and responsibilities, has further 
enlarged their sphere of operations in this respect by including in the “ Rural 
Sanitary Districts ” all towns, other than towns corporate, the population of 
which does not exceed 6,000, even though possessing a Municipal Government, 
unless when constituted under a local Act. 



Amendment Act 
of 1862. 

25 & 26 Yic. c. 83. 



“ The Gregory 
Clause.” 

10 Yic. c. 31, sec. 
10. 



26 Yic. c. 11, and 
26 & 27 Yic. c. 90. 

26 & 27 Vic. c. 52. 

11 &12Vic.c. 123, 
and 12 & 13 Vic. 
c. 111. 

28 & 29 Vic. c. 75. 



29 & 30 Vic. c. 90. 



37 & 38 Vic. c. 93. 



Section 3. 
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A uthoritics. 



Miscellaneous 

Functions. 



7 & 8 Vic. 

11 & 12 Vic. c. 



The effect of this provision has been very important. No less than 71 
of the 111 municipal districts which at present — under one form or another 
— exist in Ireland, and to which further reference will be hereafter made, 
have under its operation become merged, for all purposes of sanitary 
government, in that of the Union organization — as part of the “ Rural 
Sanitary District” — only 40 of the municipal towns possessing the necessary 
qualification to constitute them “ Urban Sanitary Districts,” as defined by the 
Public Health Act, and as above explained. 

It has to be here specially noticed, that the Act of 1874, beside effecting' 
the important transfer just described of sanitary jurisdiction from Municipal 
to Union authority, introduces, at the same time, with reference to this 
subject, the further entirely new provision that, in dealing with matters of 
sanitary administration, the Board of Guardians is no longer to be enabled, 
in all cases, to act as an undivided corporate body. 

Section 4 prescribes as to this the following restrictive conditions, viz. : — 



1. “No elective guardian of any electoral division belonging to such Union, and 
forming or being wholly included within an Urban Sanitary district, shall act or vote 
in any case in which guardians of such Union act or vote in their capacity of members 
of the Rural Sanitary Authority. 

2. “ Where part of an electoral division belonging to a Union forms, or is situated in 
an Urban Sanitary District, the Local Government Board may, by order, divide such 
electoral division into separate wards, and determine the number of guardians to be 
elected by such wards respectively, in such manner as to provide for the due repre- 
sentation of the part of the electoral division lying within the Rural Sanitary District ; 
but until such order has been made the guardian, or guardians of such electoral division 
may act and vote as members of the Rural Sanitary Authority, in the same manner as if 
no part of such electoral division formed part of, or was situated in an Urban Sanitaiy 
District. 

3. “ An ex-officio guardian resident in any electoral division, or part thereof belonging 
to such Union which forms, or is situated in an Urban Sanitaiy District shall not act, 
or vote in any case in which guardians of such Union act or vote in their capacity of 
members of the Rural Sanitary Authority, unless he is the owner or occupier of property 
situated in the Rural Sanitary District of a value sufficient to qualify him as an elective 
guardian for the Union.” 



Beside the particular additions to the powers and duties of Boards of 
Guardians, which have been just enumerated at length, it will be observed 
that the Union organization has been availed of, and a great variety of 
functions, all more or less important in their nature, have from time to time 
devolved upon them, or upon their officers, by virtue of different statutory 
enactments, of which the following is a summary : — 

The Marriage Registration Act of 1844. 

84. The Vagrant Act of 1847. 
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The Acts relating to the Burial of the Dead passed in the years 1848, 1855, 
1863, and 1866, respectively. 



The Evicted Poor Protection Act of 1848. 

The Parliamentary Voters Act of 1850. 

The Acts of 1851 and 1854, respectively, relating to the Apprenticing of 
Workhouse Boys to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine Services. 

The Income Tax Act of 1853. 

The Towns Improvement Act of 1854. 

The Valuation Acts of 1854, 1856, and 1860, respectively. 



The Common Lodging-houses Acts of 1851, 1853, and 1860, respectively. 

The Illegitimate Children Act of 1863. 

The Bake-house Regulation Act of 1863. 

The Cattle Diseases Acts of 1S66, 1S70, and 1876, respectively. 

The Boarding-out of Orphan and Deserted Children. Acts of 1862, 1866, 
and 1876, respectively. 

The Union Officers’ Superannuation Acts of 1865 and 1869, respectively. 
The Juries Acts of 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1876, respectively. 



The Workshops’ Regulation Act of 1867. 

The National School Teachers Act of 1875 ; and 

The Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 1877. 

In short — as already observed — the general tendency of modern legislation 
has been to take advantage, more and more each year, for divers purposes of 
local government, of this particular organization which has thus come, in course 
of time, to assume dimensions greatly exceeding those which were either 
contemplated or belonged to it at the time of its original institution. 

cl. The Expenditure. 

It now only remains, in connexion with Union organization, to refer to 
the important subject of the expenditure belonging and incidental to it. 



11 & 12 Vic. c. 25 
sec. 3. 

18 & 19Vic.c. 116, 
sec. 6. 

25 & 26 Vic. c. 83, 
sec. 23. 

29 <k 30 Vic. c. 90, 



11 & 1 2 Vic. c. 47, 

13 & 14 Vic. c. 69. 

14 & 15 Vic. c. 35, 
sec. 10, and 17 & 18 
Vic. c.l04,sec.l44. 

16 & 17 Vic. c. 34, 
secs. 12 & 19. 

17 & 18 Vic. c. 103, 
secs. 22 & 61. 

17 Vic. c. 54. 

19 & 20 Vic. c. 63, 
sec. 13. 

23 Vic. c. 4, sec. 6. 
14 & 15 Vic. c. 28. 
16 & 17 Vic. c. 44. 
23 Vic. c. 26. 

26 Vic. c. 21. 

26 & 27 Vic. c. 40. 



29 Vic. c. 4. 

33 & 34 Vic. c. 36. 
39& 40 Vic. c. 51. 
25& 26 Vic. c. 83, 
sec. 9. 

32 & 33 Vic. c. 35. 
39 <fc 40 Vic. c. 38. 
25 Vic. c. 26. 

32 & 33 Vic. c. 69. 

34 & 35 Vic. c. 71. 

35 & 36 Vic. c. 3. 

36 Vic. c. 27. 

39 & 40 Vic. clis. 

40 & 78. 

30 & 31 Vic. c. 146. 
38 & 39 Vic. c. 96. 



39 & 40 Vic. c. 75. 
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1 <fc 2 Vic. c. 



The principal author of the first Irish Poor Law Act was the late Sir George 
Nicholls, k.c.b., an administrator of wide experience and of no ordinary ability. 

How modest was his estimate of the functions the measure was originally 
intended to perform, and of the expense that was to attend it, and how little 
even his great experience and sagacity enabled him, at that time, to forecast 
its then not distant history, may be judged from what here follows : — 

The Irish Poor Relief Act received the Royal assent on 31st July, 1838, 
and less than two months prior to that date, viz., on the 8th June, 1838, Sir 
George Nicholls addressed to Lord John Russell, then Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, the following statement. 

Assuming that the exigencies of the country would require a hundred work- 
houses, each capable of accommodating 1,000 inmates, he writes : — 

“ In addition to the above it may be further assumed that on an average throughout the 
year, the workhouses will be three parts full, and that the total cost of maintenance, 
clothing, bedding, wear and tear, will amount to Is. 6d. per head per week, which is equal 
to £3 18s., or say £4 per head per annum for maintenance, &e., in the hundred unions, 
which, added to the £55,000 for salaries, will make a charge of £295,000 annually for the 
relief of the destitute, under the provisions of the Bill.” 

This, as has been stated, was written by Sir George Nicholls on the 8th 
June, 1838, and on the 7th July, 1849, that is just eleven years later, the 
following were the statistics of the Irish unions (131), all then in full 
operation, viz. : — 

Number of Inmates in Workhouses, . . 221,583 

Number on Out-door Relief, . . . 784,367 



Total Number in receipt of Relief at above date, . 1,005,950 
while from the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners for 1850, it will be 
seen that, during the year ended 29th September, 1849, there was expended on : 

£ 

Maintenance, ..... 797,294 

Out-door Relief, ..... 679,603 

Establishment and other charges, . . . 700,752 



Total Expenditure, 



. £2,177,649 



That an organization such as this — then little more than in its administrative 
infancy — should have proved susceptible of being thus suddenly expanded and 
adapted to the purpose of encountering so vast a strain, in every way, on its 
resources as these figures indicate, may well be accepted as carrying with it 
the most decisive evidence of its inherent elasticity and strength — a conclusion 
which will not be at all weakened on following up its subsequent history 
at that particular epoch, and on carefully noting the very striking effects, 
both in the administration of relief and the control of the public expenditure, 
with which its executive machinery, then so lately called into existence, was 
brought to bear in the arduous task of providing for the many and varying 
exigencies of what has been rightly designated “The Irish crisis.” 
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It has been stated that for the year 1849 the expenditure for Poor Law relief 
in Ireland had attained the formidable figure of £2,177,649*— this being the * Sce^to tlik, 
highest point ever reached in Ireland. 

During the ensuing year, ended 29th September, 1850, by the judicious and 
vigorous application of the workhouse test — the leading characteristic and 
keystone, in fact, of the entire system— this amount was reduced to £1,430,108, 
and in 1851 to £1,102,771, or little more than one-half the expenditure as 
given above for 1849. 

This reduction was steadily continued from that date, year by year, down to 
1859, when it had fallen to £413,712 for Poor Law purposes, or, including the 
new expenditure under the Medical Charities Act of 1851, to £513,048 in all 
this being the lowest point of expenditure touched during any one year that 
has elapsed since the commencement of the famine epoch. 

From 1859 to the present time, however, it will be found that the tendency of 
expenditure has been again, with a few occasional fluctuations, steadily upwards, 
and that during the year ended the 29 th September, 187G — the latest period to 
which the accounts have been published — the outlay for all purposes of Union 
organization amounted to £1,045,505, being equivalent to a uniform poundage- 
rate on the entire country of Is. 6^d., or, dividing it by provinces, amounting 



For 

Ulster, 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 



To 

s. d. 
1 2 ± 
1 Hi 
1 Ci 
1 8 



the rate for particular unions of course greatly exceeding 
and ranging — 



s. d. 

Ireland, . . 0 91- 

Ulster. . . . 0 

Munster, . . . 1 0£ 

Leinster, . . 1 Of 

Connaught, ... 1 2 



these general averages 

To 
s. d. 

4 4£ 

2 Ilf 

3 3 

3 2 

4 4f 



A still wider disparity than these figures indicate exists in several instances, 
as between different electoral divisions of the same union, but, as to this, there 
are no published returns available for reference, of a sufficiently recent date to 
be quoted with any advantage here. 

This amount (£1,045,505), it will be observed, is a little more than double 
that given for the year 1859 (£513,048), or to take a more recent and there- 
fore for all practical purposes, a more satisfactory standard of comparison, an in- 
crease of £290,838 over that for the year 1866, when the total expenditure, for 
all purposes, stood at £754,667, or. considerably less than three-fourths of the 
rate which has been since attained. 

The striking progressive increase in the rate of union expenditure which has, 
as here shown, characterized the seventeen years intervening between 1859 and 

D 
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1876, following immediately, as it has done, on the marked and rapid decrease 
which had been experienced during each of the ten years preceding that period, 
appears to be a matter calling for special notice here, and will be found, on ex- 
amination, to have been the result of several distinct and independent causes, 
all operating in the same direction, and amongst the principal of which may be 
enumerated — 

1st. Some general improvement in the dietary scale of most of the work- 
houses since 1859, accompanied during the same time by a considerable and 
progressive advance in the cost-price of many of the prime articles of con- 
sumption. 

The advance that has taken place in this respect will be best and most readily 
understood by a reference to the average weekly cost per head of food and cloth- 
ing in the several workhouses during each of the three last decennial periods of 
1856, 1866, and 1876 respectively, viz. — 

1856. J866. 1876. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. 

2 1 2 10J 3 5} 

thus showing, under this head, the very substantial increase for 1876 over 1866 
of 9 \d. per head per week, and over 1856 of Is. 4 \d. per head per week, this 
being equivalent to an increase in the per head cost of maintenance of nearly 
70 per cent, within the last twenty years. 

2nd. An increase under the head of officers’ salaries, and other incidental 
expenses, arising necessarily from the increased price of labour and materials 
of almost every kind in the country. 

Under the head of salaries and rations of officers alone there has been for 
1876 an increase of £45,378 over 1856, and of £44,565 over 1866 (under the 
Poor Law and medical services taken jointly) the following being the amounts at 
which this branch of the expenditure stood at each of the dates referred to re- 
spectively, viz. — ■ 

1856. 1866. 1876. 

£173,537 £174,350 £218,915 

these figures giving an increase of more than 25 per cent, within the last decen- 
nial period alone in this single item. 

3rd. The numerous new and important functions which it has been shown 
have been, from time to time, imposed by the legislature upon Boards of 
Guardians and their officers, and nearly all more or less carrying with them an 
unavoidable addition, sometimes very considerable, to the expenses of adminis- 
tration. 

In illustration of the sensible influence exercised by modern legislation in 
assisting the growth of union expenditure between 1859 and 1876 it is only 
necessary to refer here to the operations under the five following enactments, 
L The Registration Acts of 1863. 2. The Sanitary Acts of 1866 and 
1874. 3. The Burial Grounds Acts of 1856, 1869. 4. The Cattle Plague Acts 
of 1866-1876. 5. The School Teachers Act, 1875. 

These several classes of expenditure do not appear at all in the accounts for 
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1856, and in those of 1866 only to the extent of about one-fifth of the present 
amount. 

The following was the total outlay under these several heads during the three 
last decennial periods, viz. — 

1856. 1866. 1876. 

Nil. £26,459 £130,003 

4th. And though last not least, is to be mentioned the very large and sen 
sible increase that has been, since 1856, gradually taking place in the cost of 
out-door relief. 

The expenditure under this head, which in the year 1848, the first year of its 
administration under the Poor Law organization, amounted to £725,449, had 
subsequently fallen, year by year, till in 1856 it only reached the moderate sum 
of £2,246. 

Since that time, however, owing, not to any particular alteration in the 
circumstances of the country, but rather to what may be termed a reactionary 
change of sentiment with respect to the system, on the part of a very large 
proportion of the local boards, the tide has again turned in regard to this, and 
an equally steady tendency towards a progressive increase has each year 
manifested itself, resulting in giving for 1876 an expenditure under this head 
of £97,403, this being, as compared with 1856 already quoted, an increase of 
£95,157, and, as compared with 1866 (when it had only reached £29,748), an 
increase of £67,655, this one item alone thus — it will be seen— absorbing and 
accounting for not far short of a fourth of the entire increase of £290,838 in 
the general rate of union expenditure which has taken place during the last 
decennial period.* 

This concludes my reference to the first branch of my subject, viz., that of 
Union organization. 

I have, perhaps, entered with more minuteness than was absolutely necessary 
into the various details connected -with it, but the subject of local government 
beinv at the present time under investigation, I have thought that in dealing 
with” what, within the space of forty years, has from a comparatively limited 
beginning, grown by a gradual process of expansion and adaptation to be by far 
the most important and comprehensive local organization that exists, or ever 
has existed in Ireland, it would be of some interest, and perhaps assistance, 
that I should, as clearly and succinctly as I could, supply a connected narrative 
of its actual condition and history, both past and present, the territorial limits 
and arrangements it embraces, the number and constitution of its governing 
authorities and agencies, the various purposes it either directly fulfils oris 
subsidiary to, and the general financial results with which at the different 
staves of its progress, its operations have been attended. 

f stall now take leave of the subject by appending, in a form convenient 
for purposes of general reference, three tabular statements marked A, B, O, 
respectively, showing in regard to each union in Ireland separately, as well as 
the country at large, some of the principal statistical facts to which I have had 
occasion to advert, in relation to them. 



* See its to this, 
App. A, col. 11. 



See Appendix 
A, B, C. 
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Provinces. 



The County. 



The English 
County. 



2. THE COUNTY. 
a. The Area. 

The County, which next comes to be considered, constitutes what is very 
considerably the most extensive of the three principal units of Local Govern- 
ment now existing in Ireland, for though counties are to be regarded as sub- 
divisions of the four Provinces — the primary territorial distribution of the 
entire country — with the boundaries of which they are in every instance coter- 
minous, the latter, though historically interesting in a very high degree, form at 
the present day the basis of no local organization or government of any kind,, 
and have consequently no place in the consideration of the subject now under 
review here. 

It has been seen that both in the order of my reference to it and in the 
order of the importance attaching to it, I have assigned the first place amongst 
the units of Local Government to that of the. Union, but in some respects no 
doubt the County fills a more prominent position in the public eye. 

It greatly exceeds the Union organization both in point of antiquity, in itself 
no inconsiderable source of local interest, and in territorial extent, while even as 
regards the total expenditure it embraces it still to a certain extent occupies 
the foremost place, the amount of county presentments for the year 1876 
standing at £1,130,723, while the union expenditure for the same period only 
reached the smaller figure of £1,015,555 — but, as will hereafter be more fully 
explained, a considerable proportion of what is classed as county expenditure is in 
fact quite outside either the control or the responsibility of the local authorities, 
while, as has been already shown, the legislature has marked its sense of the 
great practical superiority of the more modern organization by the many 
instances in which it has adopted it as an agency for carrying into execution 
the vai'ious projects of local administrative reform, and improvement to which 
recent legislation has been so fruitful in giving birth. 

The precise origin of this denomination, as a unit of Local Government in 
Ireland, is a subject possessing in itself in many respects much general interest, 
but it is also unfortunately one surrounded with considei-able difficulties and 
doubts, for the full elucidation of which it must be allowed but scanty 
materials are as yet accessible for ordinary use. 

It is certain, however, that it had no existence prior to the annexation (in 
the reign of Henry II.) of Ireland to the Crown of England, in which latter 
country this local division of territory, under the more general designation 
of Shire — from the Saxon Sciiyran, to divide — had prevailed from an early 
period. 

The precise date at which it was first established even there has not been 
accurately ascertained. 

It has been usually ascribed to the time of Alfred (871-901), but there 
appears to be little doubt that in fact it was introduced there at an earlier 
period of the Saxon era. 
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The first attempt to introduce a similar division into Ireland is ascribed 
to some time* in the reign of John — (1199-1216) — but the counties, as * 1210 . 
originally established, were much fewer and more extensive than those now 
known to us, and the boundaries at first adopted were subsequently it is 
certain either altogether or partly obliterated in the course of those fierce 
insurrectionary struggles which marked that stormy and troubled period 
of Irish National History. 

The limits of the counties, as finally adopted, appear to have been only 
arrived at by a very slow and gradual process of arrangement, and were not 
the work of any one time or reign. The language of some of the Acts of the 
Legislature show clearly that many counties were still unformed as late as the 
reign of Edward VI. (1547-1553), and it was only after the commencement of 
the Stuart dynasty (1603) that the division appears to have been finally 
completed, the latest formation being that of Wicklow County, in Leinster 1603. 

— preceded some years by that of Armagh, Tyrone, Monaghan, Fermanagh, 1584. 
Londonderry, Antrim, Cavan, Donegal, and Down, in Ulster. 

The counties in Ireland are forty in number, viz. : — Thirty-two counties at 
large, and eight counties of cities and towns. They vary greatly in extent — 
from Louth, containing only 201,322 acres, to Cork, containing 1,836,655 
acres, amongst the counties at large ; and in the other and smaller class, from 
452 acres in the County of the Town of Drogheda, to 22,493 acres in that of 
Galway. 

For the purposes of the Grand Jury system, the units of Local Government 
and, in general, the units of taxation are the county and barony. 

The latter, which grew as a subdivision out of the larger county division, The Barony, 
though bearing a title of English origin and introduction here, was in fact 
but the adoption for the purposes of county formation and government, of the 
ancient Irish territories as occupied by the native Septs or Tribes before the 
period of the Anglo-Norman invasion. 

Sometimes the baronies as formed were exactly coterminous with a single 
such ancient Irish territory, and sometimes with a group of two or more, when 
the territories concerned were small, and sometimes, when very large, contain- 
ing only a half, or even a quarter of one territory. 

The present barony of Condons and Clongibbons, in the county of Cork, 
may be referred to as an instance of the former, and the baronies of Oneilland 
East and Oneilland West, in the county of Armagh, of the latter. 

Many of the original baronies were subsequently divided,* for the greater * See C & 7 Win. 
convenience of administration, into “half baronies,” which are now treated IV - c - 11G > s - 1' 5 - 
for all purposes as distinct baronies, and a provision is made by the Grand 
Jury Amendment Act, 1856, for the subdivision by presentment of existing 19 <fc 20 Vic. c. 63, 
baronies for the purpose of the collection of the county cess. 

The barony, though having in name no corresponding territorial division in The Hundred. 
England, very closely resembles what is there known as the Hundred' — or, as 
it was formerly often called in the northern counties and in Scotland, the 
Wapentake. 
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This denomination, which had reference in its origin rather to population 
than area, is considered to have been a district inhabited by a hundred free 
families, and that it was regarded as furnishing in some measure the type 
which had regulated the formation of the Irish subdivision < most closely 
corresponding to it appears evident from the fact that in the Act 34 Henry 
VIII. (Irish), cap. 1, the terms “hundred or barony” are coupled as being only 
different names for the same thing. 

As in the case of the counties, the baronies vary much in extent, and in the 
number of them included within the limits of the several counties. 

They are in number 325, with an average area of 64,047 acres, but ranging 
in extent from 1,693 acres in one (Dublin), to 310,674 acres in another 
(Kilmacrenan, county Donegal). This is exclusive of the counties of cities 
and towns, which are treated for Grand Jury purposes as containing each a 
single barony. 

In four instances baronies are met with each exceeding in area the counties 
of either Carlow or Louth, and two of the four also exceed that of the county 
of Longford, viz. : — 

1 . 2 . 



Barony. 


- 


County. 




1. Kilmacrenan (Co. Donegal), . 


310*674 


1. Loutli, 


201°, 322 


2. Tirawly (Co. Mayo), . 


261,029 


2. Carlow, 


221,293 


3. Erris (Co. Mayo), . 

4. Dnliallow (Co. Cork), . 


232, S88 


3. .Longford, . . | 


257,221 


232,328 







Cork county contains the largest number of baronies, viz., 23 ; Leitrim 
and Monaghan the smallest, viz., 5 each. 

The parish and townland, to both of which reference has been already made, 
are sometimes resorted to for certain limited purposes of county government, 
as in assessing damages for wilful and malicious injury to the person, the 
formation of Petty Sessions districts, and in the subdivision of baronies for 
the collection of ccss under the provisions of 19 & 20 Yic. chap. 63, already 
referred to, &c. 

It may be observed here that the boundaries of parishes and townlands 
were not always coterminous with those of counties and baronies, but, where 
the same townland or parish extended into an adjacent county or barony, the 
parts situated in each have been, for all county purposes, regarded and treated 
as separate denominations. 

It has been already explained, in dealing with the question of Union 
organization, that these ancient boundaries of Counties and Baronies, as here 
described, were not, for the reason stated, very closely followed in the arrange- 
ment of the Poor Law Unions and Electoral Divisions in 1838 and 1850 
respectively, and full particulars have been given as ' to the precise extent to 
which they at present interlace and overlap each other. 

As far as this related to electoral division and county boundaries it has 
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been seen that the divergence referred to is now in course of being rectified, 

and in the table marked E (hereunto annexed) will be found a detailed state- gee Appendix E. 

ment of the Unions and parts of Unions at present comprised in each county 

separately. 

The subdivisions of the county organization so far referred to are those con- 
nected with its fiscal government; but there remain to be noticed other very 
important territorial arrangements connected with the local administration of 
justice, &c. 

Of these the first to be mentioned is the division into ridings, a division Ridings, 
which, like that of the county itself, was but a copy taken from an English model. 

Properly speaking, there are only two types of this in Ireland, for though Co. Galway. 
Galway county has an east and a west riding, this division appears to have 
reference simply to the appointment of county surveyors and to the disposition 
and management of its police force, and nothing beyond this. 

Cork and Tipperary are the only counties which have been properly so 
divided, but the arrangement made as to this in the two cases differs widely. 

Cork has two separate Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, with but a single 
Grand Jury and Court of Assize, while Tipperary, on the contrary, has only a 
single Chairman of Quarter Sessions with two Grand Juries and two Courts of 
Assize, &c. 

Cork was first divided into ridings for Quarter Sessions purposes in the year Co. Cork. 

1823 by the Act 4 Geo. IV. ; but by the Civil Bill Consolidation Act, 1851, 14^15 Vic. c. 57, 

the Lord Lieutenant in Council was empowered to alter the division then made, 

if necessary, and substitute any other for it ; and the same Act (sec. 25) confers 

on the Lord Lieutenant in Council a general power, on an application made by 

the magistrates of the county, at a meeting duly convened by the Lord 

Lieutenant of the county, to direct that any county in Ireland shall be divided 

into two ridings, for the purpose of holding sessions therein, and to appoint 

“what baronies, or half baronies, or other portions of land,” shall be comprised 

in each. 

By an Act passed in 1835 the Lord Lieutenant in Council is also enabled Co. Tipperary, 
to divide any county in Ireland into two divisions for assize purposes ; but 5 & 6 Wm. IV. 
except in the case of Tipperary, already referred to, no arrangement of this kind c ' 
has been up to the present time deemed necessary in any instance. 

The next division to be referred to, is that for holding Courts of Quarter Quarter Sessions 
Sessions, of which there are at present 151 established in Ireland. 

The regulation of these districts is now vested altogether in the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, who can, under section 31 of the Act just referred to, 14 <t 15 Vic. c. > 
constitute for this purpose “ as many divisions or districts as may be thought 5l ' 
proper or expedient.” 

Beside this division for Quarter Sessions purposes, there are in Ireland 608 Petty Session^ 
Courts of Petty Sessions — the districts connected with which are fixed by the 
magistrates at Quarter Sessions, who have power to “declare the several I t & 15 Vic. c. 
parishes andtownlands of which each of such districts shall consist.” 

They have also power to alter from time to time any division so made, and 
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21 <fe 22 Vic. c. 
100, sec. 3. 



Coroners’ 

Districts. 

9 & 10 Vic. c. 37, 
s. 3. 



“with the concurrence of the justices of any adjoining county assembled at any 
like Quarter Sessions,” they may include in any such district any townlands of 
such adjoining county, no part of which shall be at a greater distance than 
seven miles from the place of holding the sessions. 

The arrangement of these districts had fallen into a state, in many parts of 
Ireland, of considerable confusion — it being frequently found that the same 
townland was included in different petty sessions districts ; but since this 
really important department of the public service has been placed under the 
management of a responsible and active Government officer, “ the Registrar 
of Petty Sessions Clerks,” these defects have been duly brought under the 
notice of the proper authorities, and removed, and, so far as can be ascertained, 
it is believed no cause of complaint now remains in connexion with this subject. 

The only territorial subdivision of the county organization now remaining 
to be referred to is that connected with the jurisdiction of coroners, of whom 
there are 90 for all Ireland. 

The regulation of these districts has been also assigned by the Legislature 
to the justices at Quarter Sessions, who are empowered, under the Act of 
1846, to determine of what “Baronies and parishes, or parts of baronies and 
parishes,” they shall consist. 



( b ) The Local Authorities. , 

The governing authorities of the county organization will be most con- 
veniently referred to under two separate heads, viz. : — 1. Those connected with 
the magistracy, and the local administration of justice ; and 2. Those charged 
with the management of its fiscal affairs, &c. 

In the first class are to be placed — 



The Custos 
Rotulorum. 



40 & 41 Vic. c. 
56, s. 8. 



10 Car. I. c. 18 
(Irish). 

The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the 
Comity. 



1. The Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum, 

These offices are appointed to for life, by the Lord Lieutenant, and are almost 
invariably united in the same person, though it so happens that there is at 
the present time one exception to the rule — (Leitrim). 

The Custos Rotulorum is to be regarded as the Chief Civil Officer in the 
county, as the Lord Lieutenant is the first in Military command. 

The former is charged with the custody of the County Records, and until 
the passing of the new County Courts Act, in him was vested the appointment 
to the important office of Clerk of the Peace. 

In him alone is also vested the power of administering the oath of office to 
under sheriffs. 

The Lieutenant of the County has, by right of his office, a large control over 
the militia, and the appointments to it, though his powers in these respects 
are now a good deal more circumscribed than in former times. 

His chief functions at present lie in appointing so many and such deputy- 
lieutenants as the Lord Lieutenant may approve, and in recommending, or 
submitting, to the Lord Chancellor the names of such persons as he may 
deem entitled to receive the commission of the peace. 
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2. The High Sheriff. 

This officer is appointed for only one yeai-, by the Lord Lieutenant, and is The High Sheriff, 
selected by him from a list of three names submitted to him by the going 
Judges of Assize for the county. 

He is practically the principal representative of his Sovereign in his county, 
in the execution of the law, and in him are vested several important and re- 
sponsible functions, such as the conduct of elections for Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, the election of coroner, the service of writs for both the superior 
and the county courts, and the selection of the county Grand Juries, &c. 

The only property qualification for this office is that specified in the Statute 
of Sheriffs, 9th Ed. II. (1313), “and that none shall be sheriff except he shall 
have sufficient land within the same shire where he shall be sheriff to answer 
the King and his people.” 

He has the power of appointing a Sub-Sheriff, to whom practically most of the 
duties of the office are delegated by him, and who, on his appointment, in- 
demnifies the High Sheriff against all civil proceedings that may be taken 
against him, in regard to what is done in the discharge of the duties of his 
office. 

3. Deputy Lieutenants. 

These offices, which are in the gift of the Lieutenant of the county, subject Deputy 
to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant, are of a purely honorary nature, and 
are merely conferred and valued as a mark of social distinction. The qualifi- l&2Wm.IV.c,17 
cation consists in the holders being possessed of land or personal propeidy, 
in their own or their wives’ right, to the value of £200, or being heirs apparent 
to some one possessing a property of £400 a year. 

4. The County Court Judge. 

This is an office of high rank and responsibility. It is in the gift of the The County 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and can only be filled by a practising barrister, of Cllairman - 
at least ten years standing. sec . % 

The holder of it, beside being Chairman of the Justices at Quarter 
Sessions, is the sole judge for the Civil Bill Court of his county, in connexion 
with the business of which important changes are introduced by the County 40 & 41 Vic. c. 56. 
Courts Act of last session. 



5. The Justices. 

These officers are appointed by the Lord Chancellor, by commission, under Justices, 
the great seal. They are usually appointed on the recommendation of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, but the Lord Chancellor, if so minded, can 
himself appoint without any such recommendation, or he may, at his discre- 
tion, decline to appoint anyone so recommended. 

The only property qualification prescribed by statute for the office is that 
recited in 18 Henry YI. ch. 11, viz. — “No justice shall be assigned in any 

E 
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Stipendiary 

Magistrates. 



Coroners. 



9 & 10 Vic. c. 37 ; 
sec. 8. 

Ib. sec. 16. 

Ib. sec. 21. 

Ib. sec. 18. 

Ib. sec. 44. 



Clerks of Crown 
and Peace. 

40 & 41 Vic. c. 66, 
sec. 8. 

Crown Solicitors. 



Clerk of Petty 
Sessions. 



21 &22 Vic.c. 100, 
sec. 9. 



county if he have not land to the value of £20 by the year” — a qualification 
now regarded, in practice, it is believed, as obsolete. 

Inadditionto the justices appointed as above, the Lord Lieutenantis empowered 
by the Act 6 Wm. IV., ch. 13, sec. 31, to appoint by warrant under his hand 
and seal Stipendiary Magistrates, and to dismiss them at his will and pleasure. 
In pursuance of these powers seventy-one officers of this class are now em 
ployed and distributed over Ireland. 

They devote their whole time to the public service, and perform, besides 
the ordinary duties of justices within their respective districts, such further 
special functions, in other parts of Ireland, as may be, from time to time, 
assigned to them by the Lord Lieutenant. 

6. Coroners. 

This is the only class of magistrates appointed in Ireland by popular 
suffrage. 

The Coroner is chosen by the persons resident in the district, who are 
qualified to vote for members of Parliament for the county, and his own quali- 
fication consists in having either an estate of inheritance of the value of £50, 
or a freehold estate of £100 a year. 

He must reside in his district, and is removable, on cause shown, by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

In case of the unavoidable absence of the Coroner, two justices are em- 
powered to act for him. 

7. Clerics of the Crown and Clerics of the Peace, &c. 

These offices have been heretofore filled — the first on the nomination of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the second on that of the Custos Rotulorum of 
each county ; but by the Act of last session , the two offices may be now 
amalgamated, and the patronage will in future vest in the Lord Lieutenant 
exclusively, with whom already rests the appointment of Crown Solicitors, both 
for Assize and Quarter Session purposes respectively. 

8. The Cleric of Petty Sessions. 

This office, though a subordinate one, is of considerable importance, as 
affecting the administration of justice to the humbler classes of the com- 
munity. 

The appointment is vested in the justices of the district, but is subject to 
the approval of the Lord Lieutenant, at whose pleasure the holder is at any 
time removable. 

The Clerk of Petty Sessions is no longer paid by fees — now charged by 
stamps but by a salary determined by the Lord Lieutenant, subject in each 
case to a maximum scale prescribed by Act of Parliament, the schedule (A) to 
which divides the districts into seven classes with salaries attached, ranging 
from £25 to £300 a year according to circumstances. 
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In the second or fiscal class of County Authorities are to be placed : — 

1. The Grand Jury. 

This body is appointed by the High Sheriff for each assizes, at which it 
exercises important criminal functions in addition to having the chief direction 
and management of the fiscal affairs of the county at large. 

It is composed of a number, not exceeding twenty-three in all, of £50 free- 
holders, or £100 leaseholders, whose lands are situated within the county. 

As it is necessary, in the discharge of their criminal functions, that twelve, at 
the least, of the Grand Jury should concur in finding any bill of indictment 
submitted for their adjudication, the practice is, in order to insure this, to 
summon a much larger number, subject to the limit of twenty-three just 
referred to. 

The position of Grand Juror is usually regarded in Ireland as one conferring 
a certain stamp of social distinction, and selection for it, and especially for a 
high place on the list, is in consequence rather an object of local ambition.* 
But in some cases, as that of Cork, where the number of baronies equals the 
maximum number of Grand Jurors, the obligation imposed by the statute on 
the High Sheriff of summoning, in the first instance, one resident freeholder 
or leaseholder for each barony has, in practice, often the effect of excluding 
some of the most highly qualified members, both in point of rank and intelli- 
gence. 

The condition of Baronial representation just referred to being first observed, 
however, the High Sheriff is afterwards at liberty to complete the number at his 
discretion, without regard to any particular condition either as to residence or 
property. 

2. The Presentment Sessions. 

Next in order after the Grand Juries the chief county authorities for fiscal, 
affairs are the magistrates and associated cesspayers assembled at Presentment 
Sessions, held for each barony separately and for the county at large before 
every assizes. One such Presentment Sessions being also held for each county 
of a city or county of a town. — (Sec. 6.) 

At these sessions every justice of the county, who is not a stipendary 
magistrate, is entitled to attend and take part, wholly irrespective of any 
question either as to property or residence ; and with the justices in attendance 

* As illustrative of how far this feeling extended in former times, it may be mentioned 
here, that a tradition runs in the South of Ireland, and has, to the writer’s own knowledge, 
been implicitly believed in there by persons specially versed in matters of county history, 
that in the earlier days of assizes and Grand Juries in this country, a gentleman in the 
county of Kerry, was so deeply incensed by the low position in which his name had been 
placed on the list of Grand Jurors, that believing, whether rightly or wrongly, the presid- 
ing judge to have been the author of the indignity he supposed himself to have been sub- 
jected to, he lay in wait at his own gate for him on his return home from the assize town, 
and then and there caused him to be hanged from the branch of a neighbouring tree. 

E 2 



The Fiscal County 
Authorities. 



The Grand Jury. 



6 <fc 7 Wm. IV. c. 
116, sec. 31. 

7 Wm. IV. c. 2, 
sec. 9. 



The Presentment 
Sessions. 



6 cfc 7 Win. IV. c. 
116, sec. 4. 
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Baronial Sessions. 

6 & 7 Win. IY. c. 
116, sec. 8. 

Ib. sec. 7. 



The County at 
large Sessions. 



6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 
116, sec. 9. 



Ib. sec. 9. 



are associated a certain number of cesspayers, fixed and chosen in the manner 
next to be described. 

For the Baronial Sessions the Grand Jury fix the number of cesspayers 
resident in the barony who are to be associated with the justices, subject to 
the limit that it is not to be more than twelve nor less than five. Whatever 
the limit adopted as to this may be, they are next to select double that number 
from a list furnished to them for the purpose by the Barony Collectors of the 
hundred highest cesspayers in the barony subject, however, to certain restric- 
tive conditions — it being prescribed (sec. 8) that they must, in the first 
instance, strike out of the list of one hundred names furnished by the Collectors 
pursuant to the provisions contained in sec. 7 — “ The names of one-half of the 
persons whose names appeared on the list made (by the Grand Jury) at the 
the then preceding assizes, selecting in the first instance the names of the cess- 
payers who were associated and acted with the Justices at the Presentment 
Sessions.” 

From the list prepared, as here described, the cesspayers who ultimately 
act with the justices, are chosen by a ballot conducted by the justice occupying 
the chair at the Sessions.* 

The County at large Sessions, which are for works chargeable on the entire 
County, are held at the County Court-house, and are also the Sessions for the 
Barony in which the Court-house is situated. 

At these (the county at large) Sessions only one cesspayer, selected by each 
Baronial Session, is entitled to act with the Justices assembled thereat, and it 
is to be observed that, whether at the baronial or the county at large 
Presentment Sessions, the absence of the cesspayers does not debar any one 
or more justices who may be present from acting alone in the disposal of all 
the business. 

Conceiving it to be a point of some interest, as bearing on this question, 
to ascertain what the practical attendance given by associated cesspayers 
on these occasions usually is, I examined for the purpose the records 
of the Metropolitan County for the last two years, and found that, in 
1876, which may be taken as a fair general example, at the seven Baronial 
Sessions which took place, and at each of which twelve were entitled by 
appointment to attend, only thirty-one in all, or a little more than an average 
of four or one-third of the members appointed for each were present, while at 
the County at large Sessions out of seven entitled only four attended. 

The total number of J ustices present at these eight Sessions was thirty-five, 
or also a little over an average of four for each, but as to how many justices, 
capable of attending, there may have been in the respective districts, my 
information does not enable me to say. 

* Under the County Dublin Special Act (7 & 8 Vic., ch. 106) the Grand Jury them- 
selves not only prepare the list, but also conduct the ballot for those who are to act, — so 
that those alone who have been actually selected are put to the trouble of attending the 
sessions at the time appointed for holding them. 
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This defective attendance being experienced in the Metropolitan County, 
the natural inference appeared to me to be that things were probably much 
worse where greater distances have to be traversed, and where the ballot for 
those who are to serve only takes place at the Sessions, and careful local 
inquiries since instituted on the point have conclusively established that this 
is, as a rule, the state of the case. 

3. The Officers . 

The chief administrative officers connected with the fiscal administration County Officers of 
of the county are ; 1. The Treasurer, appointed by the Grand Jury. 2. The 
Secretary, also appointed by the Grand Jury. 3. The County Surveyor, "B^ope^coni- 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant,* but paid by the Grand Jury ; and 4. 1 
The High Constables, or Baronial Collectors, appointed ordinarily by the High Constable. 
Grand Juries, but in cases of vacancy occurring between Assizes, by the 6* 7Wm .IV. c. 
Magistrates of the county at large, whose selection may, however, be either 
confirmed, or departed from by the next ensuing Grand J ury at their discretion. 

In addition to the several local authorities that have been just enumerated, 
the Grand Jury were in 1826 empowered, and required to appoint a special 7 Q eo . rv. c. 74, 
Board, styled “ a Board of Superintendence,” for the supervision and manage- sec - 2 - 
ment of the County Gaol, and which was to consist of not less than eight, or 
more than twelve members — one-half, at least, of whom were to be justices 
but it is not necessary to refer further here to the functions of this body, as 
the Prisons Act of last Session provides that on the 1st April next it shall cease 40 & 41 v IC - c - 49 - 
to exist, and an entirely new system of prison management be then inaugurated 
in its stead. 

c. The several Matters Administered. 

Of the several matters administered in connexion with the county organiza- 
tion the most numerous and important'., as affecting the entire community, 
are those belonging to the fiscal functions of the Grand Jury. 

This Body, the constitution of which has already been fully described, is, 
properly speaking, one only incidental to Courts having a criminal jurisdiction, 
and in England, from which it is unnecessary to say the institution has been 
borrowed here, it never has, it is believed, exercised any other functions. 

In Ireland, however, it has been from an early period invested, in addition 
to these, with a special and principal control over the general fiscal affairs of 
the : county, which may be now said to constitute by far the larger and more 
important part of the business transacted by and intrusted to it, the corres- 
ponding duties in England being provided for either by the J ustices at Quarter 
Sessions, or other local district authorities. 

The same obscurity which has been described as surrounding the precise 
origin and date of the existing county arrangements, attaches also to the 
introduction into Ireland of the Grand Jury system, for the general purposes 
of Assize, but the earliest record to be found of the institution being applied C]ias X c 20 
to subjects of a fiscal nature is that contained in an Act of 1635, in the reign sec. 2 (Irish). 
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6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 
116. 



7 Wm. IV. c. 2, 

20&21 Vic. c. 15. 

7 Geo. IV. c. 74, 

and 

19 & 20 Vic. c. 68. 
l&2Geo.IV.c.33. 

8 <fc 9 Vic. c. 107. 

9 & 10 Vic. c. 115. 
18 &19Vic.c. 109. 
34 Vic. c. 22. 

38 & 39 Vic. c. 67. 



7 & 8 Vic. c. 106. 

8 & 9 Vic. c. 81 . 



of Charles I., whereby a limited authority is, for the first time, delegated to it 
over certain necessary county works. 

Out of this beginning, thus at that time made, there subsequently gradually 
grew so large an augmentation of duty, and responsibility in this respect, that 
in 1836, just 200 years after the first introduction of the system into the 
country, it was found necessary to pass one general Act of consolidation on 
the subject, the preamble to which, so clearly explains the state of things 
which had then arisen and given occasion for its enactment that it will be 
the most convenient course to quote it here, viz : — 

“Whereas the laws heretofore made and in force in Ireland for the purpose of 
regulating the fiscal powers of Grand Juries have become obscure and complicated from 
their multiplicity, and their provisions have been found in many respects insufficient, 
and it is expedient, with a view to secure the better execution of public works, and 
facilitate the transaction of local business, that the said laws should be- consolidated 
and amended, and that a uniform system of raising money by presentment of Grand 
Juries should be established in all counties in Ireland, whether counties at large, 
counties of cities, or counties of towns: Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
that from and after the commencement of this Act it shall not be lawful for any Grand 
J ury of any county, county of a city, or county of a town, except the county and city of 
Dublin, at any assizes to make any presentment (save and except in the cases hereinafter 
specially reserved and excepted) for the execution of any public work whatsoever, or for 
raising any money, unless under the authority and by virtue of the provisions of this Act.” 

Two short Acts, making certain amendments in this, were subsequently 
passed, in the years 1837, and 1857, respectively. 

These, together with the special Acts relating to the management of County 
Prisons, and to the maintenance of District Lunatic Asylums, for counties, and 
groups of counties, constitute, with certain other miscellaneous Statutes, passed 
since 1836, and relating to different administrative purposes, the code, under 
which presentments of public money for county purposes are now made by the 
several Grand Juries. 

In the county Dublin, however, it is to be observed the presentments are 
made, and the fiscal business generally is regulated in a manner essentially 
differing from that prescribed by the Act 6 & 7 Wm. IV., ch. 116, this being 
done under two special Acts applicable to it alone. 

Under these Acts the duties ordinarily performed elsewhere by the Treasurer, 
and the general financial business of the county are delegated to a standing 
Committee of the Grand Jury, styled the “Finance Committee,” appointed 
annually, and consisting of twelve members, of whom three form a quorum. 

This Committee meets once a month, and after more than thirty years trial 
of the system it is believed to have worked there very satisfactorily. 

It would not be safe, however, to infer from this that the arrangement is one 
which could be adopted generally with equal success, even if the ordinary 
Grand Jury Code admitted of it, which it does not. 

In small counties having a convenient and easily accessible capital for their 
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centre, it would no doubt be found very feasible, but the case is different as 
regards sucb counties as Cork, Donegal, Mayo, Galway, Clare, Kerry, &c., &c. 

The great extent of county territory in such cases would, it is to be feared, 
be almost certain to lead to a defective attendance, if the members were 
selected upon any principle of even a moderately fair general representation 
of the several baronial districts, and the objections to getting over this 
difficulty by resorting to a selection made upon any other basis are too obvious 
to require further notice here. 



The several matters administered may be thus briefly summarised : 

1. Public Works. — As the construction and repair of roads, footways, 
bridges, gullets, quay- walls, &c., &c., the lowering of hills, and filling of 
hollows, the repair of sudden breaches, the erection of rails, fences, and 
protecting walls, and the erection and repair of court or session houses, gaols, 
bridewells, &c., &c. 

2. Prisons.— A considerable part of the county presentments has been 
hitherto absorbed in connexion with the maintenance of the county prisons 
and bridewells, but as already explained an entire change of system as to this 
is, under the Act of last Session, now on the eve of introduction here. 

3. Lunatic Asylums and Charities. — Contributions of considerable amount 
are made towards the support of both district Lunatic Asylums, and County 
Infirmaries, by Grand Jury presentment. 

There is still a power to contribute, likewise, to the maintenance of both 
District and County Fever Hospitals, but since the Poor Law Amendment Act 
of 1843 enabled Boards of Guardians to make full provision in this respect, 
as they almost everywhere have done, the powers of the Grand Jury as to this 
have been but little called into requisition, and the Fever Hospitals previously 
established under them have, as a rule, either been transferred to the Boards of 
Guardians, been altogether discontinued, or are, in a few places, maintained to 
a limited extent by voluntary local contributions and arrangements. 

4. Reformatory and Industrial Schools. — Contributions towards the former 
are made under the Acts of 1844, 1858, and 1868, respectively, and for the 
latter under the Act of 1868. 

5. Police. — Under this head presentments are made for the service of extra 
police when necessary, for the conveyance of prisoners, for services under the 
Weights and Measures Act, and for the expenses of witnesses, &c. 

6. The payment of coroner’s fees and expenses, and the salaries of county 
officers, &c., &c. 

7. The repayment of the stipulated proportion of the expenses of revising the 
valuation, and the instalments of Government and other debts. 



40 & 41 Vic. c. 49. 

Lunatic Asylums 
and County 
Infirmaries. 

6 & 7 We IV. c. 
116, secs. 91 and 
92. 

Ib. secs. 85 and 86. 
Fever Hospitals. 
Ib. secs. 81-S4. 

6 & 7 Vic. c. 92, 
sec. 16. 



7 & 8 Vic. c. 106. 
21 & 22 Vic. c. 103, 
and 

31 <fc 32 Vic. c. 59. 
31 Vic. c. 25. 



8. Miscellaneous.— Classing under this head compensation awarded for 
malicious injuries to person or property, and various other sums not belonging 
to any of the particular classes of expenditure already enumerated. 
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The several Acts 
administered. 



I Vic. c. 54. 

9 & 10 Vic. c. 37. 

II & 12 Vic. c. 2G. 
14 & 15 Vic. c. 90. 

lG&17Vic. c. 13G. 



19 & 20 Vic. c. G3. 

23 Vic. c. 4. 

23 & 24 Vic. c. 152. 

7 & 8 Vic. c. 10G. 
14 & 15 Vic. c. 63. 

25 &2GVic.c. 10G. 
28 & 29 Vic. c. 50. 
30 & 31 Vic. c. 46. 



30&31 Vic. c. 112. 
38 & 39 Vic. c.G3. 



In addition to the three general Grand Jury Enactments, the Prisons’ 
Acts, the Lunatic Asylums’ Acts, and the Reformatory and Industrial Schools’ 
Acts, which have been already quoted, the following is a summary of the 
principal statutes passed since 1836, which contain provisions relating either 
directly or indirectly, to the subject of Grand Jury administration and affairs, 
viz. : — 

1 . The Treasurers’ Act of 1837. 

2. The Coroners’ Act of 1846. 

3. The Barony Cess Collectors’ Act, 1848. 

4. The Fines Act of 1851 making better provision for the collection and 
application of fines, penalties, and forfeited recognizances in Ireland. 

5. The Public Works Act of 1853, enabling Grand Juries in Ireland to> 
borrow money from private sources on the security of presentment, and 
transferring to counties certain works constructed wholly or partly with public 
money. 

6. The Grand Jury Amendment Act of 1856, making further provision for 
the ajiplotment of Grand Jury assessments. 

7. The Valuation of Rateable Property Act of 1860, enabling the Treasury 
to defray one moiety of the expenses out of the Consolidated Fund. 

8. The Tramways’ Act of 1860, for facilitating internal communication in 
Ireland, by means of tram-roads or tramways. 

9. The Weights and Measures Act of 1844 and 1851, respectively, and 
subsequent Acts relating thereto. 

The County Surveyors’ Act of 1862. 

The Dogs Regulation Act of 1865. 

The County Treasurer Abolition Act of 1867, providing that on the 
occurrence of vacancies the Grand Jury shall in future appoint banking 
companies as treasurers. 

The Act of 1867, relating to sudden damages to roads, bridges, &c. 

The Sale of Food and Drugs Act of 1875, &c., &c. 

| In addition to which several minor statutes, all more or less connected with 
Grand Jury business or offices, but not necessary to be quoted here, have since 
1836 been adopted by the Legislature.] 

This concludes the enumeration of the several matters administered by the 
Grand J ury, and of the several statutes relating thereto. 

It will be observed, on reference to these, that as regards a very considerable 
proportion of its functions the duties performed by the Grand Jury may be 
said to be simply ministerial, the presentments relating to them being, in fact, 
rendered imperative either expressly by law or by direction of lawful authority ; 
and that as regards county works, which, estimating roughly, would appear to 
cover, as a rule, nearly two-thirds of the entire expenditure — while the Grand 
Jury are invested with an almost absolute controlling power — the rejection or 
ratification of all presentments for these objects, resting entirely with them, 
subject, in the latter case, to the fiat of the presiding judge, and in the former 
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to the provision contained in section 64 — they have still no power or 
authority resident in them to initiate any expenditure whatever — this right 
being, save as specially provided for in sections 18, 38, and 49, exclusively 
and almost jealously reserved by the Act for the presenting sessions — baronial, 
or county at large, as the case may be — and to the several matters administered 
by which it next becomes necessary to refer. 

The constitution of these bodies has been already described in detail. 

Section 12 of the Grand Jury Act, 1836, clearly defines the several classes Presentment 
of works, for which applications may be submitted to, and entertained by, the e & IV 
different Presenting Sessions, and sections 11 to 17 of the Act prescribe, and 11 G. 
indicate the various forms necessary to be observed, and the particular steps 
to be taken by those entitled to apply, at each successive stage of the proce- 
dure relating thereto. 

Where two successive Presenting Sessions have refused to approve of an 
application made to them for any public work, section 18 reserves to the 
Judges of Assize, upon a memorial presented to them by any of the parties 
who made the application, the power to refer the question to the adjudication 
of an ordinary jury, and, should their finding be favourable, to direct the 
Grand Jury to consider the presentment — it being then entirely for the latter 
either to make the presentment, or to refuse it, as to them it may seem best. 

Section 22 prescribes the mode in which tenders for the execution of the Adjoununi 
works agreed upon, at the Presenting Sessions are to be obtained, and section Sessions - 
23 deals with the mode of producing and disposing of the tenders submitted at 
the adjourned sessions, held for this express purpose, and the mode in which 
the contracts relating to them are to be then entered into, &c. ; all this being- 
done, however, it must be observed, subject to the following very important 
proviso, viz : — 

“ That if the Grand J my of the County at, and for the Assizes then next holden, shall not Contracts, 
make any presentment on the application in respect of which any contract shall have 
been made, according to the provisions hereinafter mentioned, then, and in such case such 
contract shall be null and void to all intents and purposes, anything herein contained to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Under the County Dublin Special Act, it may be here observed, an entirely 7 & s \\,, me. 
different arrangement as to this prevails ; in that case no tenders are invited, 
till a/ ter the ratification, by the Grand Jury, of the proceedings at Presentment 
Sessions— consequently the only contract made, in relation to the execution of 
the works, is one final, and binding upon both sides, while under the o-eneral 
law and practice, as just described, the contract made at the adjourned 
Presentment Sessions is only binding upon the parties tendering, and can, as 
regards the county authorities, be rendered absolutely null and void by the 
Grand Jury at the ensuing Assizes under the terms of the Act of Parliament sec. 23 . 
just quoted. 

The several other matters of county administration relate, for the most 
part, to the jurisdiction of the several Courts of Quarter Sessions, the County 

F 
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The Court of 
Quarter Sessions. 



Sessional Crown 
Solicitor. 



The Civil Bill 
Court. 



The Courts of 
Petty Sessions. 



Civil Bill Courts, the District Petty Sessions Courts, and the Courts presided 
over by Coroners, the precise functions of all of which are fully and clearly 
defined by the various statutes relating thereto, hut of which it would be 
wholly impossible to attempt anything like even the briefest enumeration 
here. 

It will be sufficient to refer in general terms to the jurisdiction exercised 
by each. 

The Court of Quarter Sessions is presided over, ex-officio, by the Judge of 
the County Civil Bill Court, and with him are associated the justices of the 
district, who, in all respects, exercise a co-ordinate jurisdiction and authority. 

The jurisdiction of this Court, which has in Ireland no fiscal functions or 
taxing powers of any kind, comprehends in fact, nearly the whole range of the 
criminal code — except capital offences* — and also certain statutory offences, as 
treason-felony, &c., but as a matter of practice, crimes of the graver type are 
usually sent for trial by the Crown authorities to the Court of Assize. 

This Court is assisted, like the Court of Assize, by a Grand Jury, to find 
Bills of Indictment, and Petty Juries, to try the prisoners, and the Crown is 
represented in it by a special officer, — called “ the Sessional Crown Solicitor,” 
to conduct the prosecutions, &c. 

The Sessions are held as the name imports, every three months, and where 
two towns are named for the purpose in the same district, the general practice 
is that the Sessions are held in each alternately. 

In addition to the other functions, to which reference has been already made 
in the course of this report, the Court of Quarter Sessions exercises an 
exclusive jurisdiction over the important matter of granting licenses for the 
sale of intoxicating drinks within its district. 

The Civil Bill Court is presided over by the County Judge, sitting alone. 
Hitherto his jurisdiction was limited to cases — other than those arising under 
the Land Act — not exceeding in amount £40, but, under the Act of last 
Session, an extensive change in this and other respects, is now about to be 
introduced. 

Under this enactment also the County Judges will be, as vacancies arise, 
reduced in number from thirty-three to twenty-one — certain counties of the 
smaller classes being now grouped together for this purpose — and future 
Judges will be, likewise, under the provisions of the Act, prohibited from 
accepting any private practice at the Bar. 

There are probably, no tribunals which more nearly concern the welfare, 
and convenience of the great mass of the humbler classes of the community 
in this country, than the Petty Sessions Courts, the jurisdiction, duties, and 
various arrangements connected with which, will be found fully described, and 



* There is one recorded instance, of not very remote date, in which a Capital sentence 
was pronounced by a Chairman of Quarter Sessions in Ireland — the oflence charged in 
that case being the murder of — a Goat — which under a statute of Ann, until then, strange 
to say, unrepealed — had been for some special reason made a hanging matter ! 
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14 & 15 Vic. c. 92. 
Ib. c. 93. 



31 <fc 32 Yic. c. 59. 
31 Yic. c. 25. 



provided for in the two very comprehensive Acts of 1851, relating to this 
subject, viz. : — 

The Summary Jurisdiction Act, and 
The Petty Sessions Act ; 

but, some important additional powers have been since conferred under ; 

The Reformatory Act of 1868, and 
The Industrial Schools Act of the same year. 

These Courts are held weekly, fortnightly, or monthy, according to the 
-circumstances of each district, as the local justices may themselves determine, 
and in the lai’ger cities and towns, as Belfast, Cork, &c., they are held daily. 

The Coroner’s Court is, of course, only called into existence as occasion The Coroner’s 
arises for the exercise of its peculiar functions. 

Section 22 of the Act, 9 & 10 Vic., ch. 37, prescribes the respective duties 
of the Constabulary, and the Coroner on the occasion of either a dead body 
being found, or of a sudden death taking place, under circumstances of sus- 
picion, in any district. 

Section 23 prescribes the manner in which the Coroner’s Jury is to be 
empanneled, and as to this it is only necessary to observe, in passing, on the 
apparent anomaly presented by an arrangement under which a judge, who is 
himself selected by popular suffrage, is assisted by a jury practically chosen 
by the police, as contra-distinguished from what takes place, in the other 
courts of the country in all of which the judges are selected by the Crown, 
and the juries taken indifferently from lists alphabetically prepared, and over 
which the Crown exercises no control whatever — a difference, no doubt, originat- 
ing in the circumstances of urgency usually attending such inquisitions as the 
Coroner’s, and in the absolute necessity of proceeding with them without any 
unnecessary delay. 



d. The Expenditure. 

In dealing with the subject of Union expenditure, it became my duty to ob- 
serve upon the progressive increase in the amount exhibited between 1859 and 
the present time, and to explain in detail the causes which appeared to have 
chiefly operated in producing this result, but in the- case of the County expendi- 
ture, which now comes under co'nsideration, it will be seen that nothing similar 
is called for — the expenditure under this head during the three last decennial 
periods, having been in fact upon the whole strikingly uniform, viz. — 

Year, .... 1856. 1866. 1876. 

Amount of Presentments, £1,018,515 £1,055,482 £1,130,723 

thus giving.it will be observed, only an increase for 1876 over 1856 of £112,208 
and over 1866 of £75,241. 

This increase would, however, have been sensibly larger had it not been that an 
arrangement has within the last three years come into operation, under which a 
capitation grant of 4s. per week is contributed by the Government towards the 

F 2 
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support of the inmates of the several District Lunatic Asylums. This contri- 
bution amounted for 1876 to a sum of £56, 948, out of a total asylum expendi- 
ture of £190,139, and which, but for this arrangement, would have gone to 
swell so far the net amount of the Grand Jury Presentments for that year. 

A much larger measure of relief than this, however, had been previously 
9 <fc 10 Vic. c. 97. given to the counties by the transfer, under an Act of 1846, of the entire cost 
of the Constabulary force, from local rates to the Imperial Exchequer. The 
extent of the relief afforded by this change to county resources can be best 
understood by a reference to the Parliamentary estimates of the last session 
relating to it, and from which it will be seen that this item of the national 
expenditure now stands at the rather formidable figure of £1,086,030, a sum 
only less by £44,693 than the net amount of Grand Jury Presentments for the 
whole of Ireland for 1876, as given above. 

This, as it has been already shown, was followed in 1851 by the transfer 
to the unions from the counties of the support of the dispensaries, and a further 
40 & 41 Vic. c. 49. relief to county rates is now at hand, under the provisions of the new Prisons 
Act, the probable extent of which can at present be only estimated by the fact 
that in the county accounts for 1876 prison and bridewell expenses of all kinds 
are set down at £95,527, most of which will, under the new system be, it 
may be assumed, otherwise provided for in future. 

It will be thus seen that while the tendency of things, in the case of the 
unions, has been to increase local charges, by the introduction into and incor- 
poration with that system of various new sources of outlay, the contrary to this 
has been, in several most material respects, concurrently taking place in con- 
nexion with county affairs, and that it is this circumstance which explains the 
fact that while the expenditure in the one case has so much expanded, it 
has been in the other comparatively stationary during the last twenty years. 

The net amount of Grand Jury Presentments for 1876, was, as stated, 
£1,130,723, this being equivalent to an average poundage rate of Is. IOcZ. on 
the whole of Ireland, but varying considerably between the different counties, 
and ranging — 

For From To 

S. d. S. d. 



Ireland, 


1 


21 






3 


31 


Ulster, 


. 1 


61 






3 


H 


Munster, . . 


1 


9 






3 


2 


Leinster, 


. 1 


2 1 




, 


2 


1\ 


Connaught, , , 


. 1 


61 






2 


3 § 



twenty of the counties exceeding, and seventeen falling below this general 
average. 

(i * 7 Wm. IV. c. The Grand Jury assessment being made up of charges which in part apper- 
11<), secs. 50, 55, tain to one or more particular barony or baronies only, and in part of charges 
to which all contribute in the same proportion, it necessarily follows that, as in 
the case of particular electoral divisions under the Poor Law organization, the 
county rates for different baronies also vary very much according to local cir- 
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cumstances, but without having access to the records of each particular county 
it would not be possible to say what the precise facts are as to this. As a rule, 
however, the county at large charges may be set down as constituting some- 
where about one-third of the entire expenditure. 

I have already referred to the fact that the Grand Jury, to a certain extent, 
occupies in regard to a large proportion of the disbursements made through 
its agency a somewhat peculiar position, the passing of the Presentments for 
them being in fact imperative and admitting of the exercise of no discretionary 
power whatever. The extent to which this happens it is not easy to determine 
with absolute precision, for while as regards certain items the mandatory 
character of the payments is apparent, as prisons, asylums, charities, repayment 
of Government debts, extra police, weights and measures, &c. — there are 
others, as the payment of certain fees, salaries, and compensations, &c., 
which may or may not be so, according to circumstances, and to which it is 
not therefore possible to assign a permanent place under either category. 

So far, however, as may be judged from an examination of the accounts of 
a few typical counties, it may probably be assumed, as a not unreasonable 
estimate, that about one-fourth of the Grand Jury Presentments are to be 
regarded as coming fairly within this description — leaving only three-fourths or 
thereabout, dependent, strictly speaking, on the discretionary action of the 
several local authorities concerned in their administration. 

In estimating the net amount of Grand Jury Presentments made in any 
one year in Ireland, it is always necessary to deduct from the published 
returns the figures relating to the counties of cities of Dublin, Cork, and 
Limerick — these three being now, for all fiscal purposes, entirely removed 
by special enactments from the control of the Grand Juries and placed 
under that of the respective municipal councils who, however, are required to 
proceed in relation to this branch of. the city expenditure exactly as the Grand 
Juries previously did. Applications' for the execution of works, &c., are duly 
received by them, after the usual public notices, on a prescribed day, and after 
undergoing an examination by a Committee, are formally submitted for con- 
sideration to the full Council, by whom they are either rejected or passed, 
and if the latter, are in due course subsequently submitted for the Judge’s 
fiat, like all ordinary Grand Jury Presentments — the only difference 
being that in the case of Dublin City — as in the County under its Special 
Act — presentments are made only once in each year instead of twice, as 
elsewhere happens, and that in Cork the Recorder is the fiating Judge — this 
duty being performed in Dublin by the senior Puisne Judge of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and in Limerick, where there is no Recorder, by the going 
Judge of Assize. 

Of the eight counties of cities and towns in Ireland, these are the three 
pi’incipal ones, and their boundaries are in each instance exactly co-extensive 
with those of the municipalities with which they are connected. 

In the cases of Waterford, Kilkenny, and Drogheda, the municipal and 
county boundaries are similarly coterminous, but in these three particular 
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12 &13Vic. c. 104. 
15&lGVic.c. 143. 
lG&17Vie. c. 1 94. 
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Galway. 



16&17Vic.c.200. 



Carrickfergus. 



1850. 



Belfast. 

Kingstown, Ratli- 
mines, Pembroke, 
Kilmainham, and 
Clontarf. 



places the arrangement of having two public bodies and two separate staffs of 
officers to administer fiscal affairs, within precisely the same narrow territorial 
limits still obtains. The Presentments for 1876 were in these cases : — 
Drogheda, £2,161 ; Kilkenny, £2,856 ; Waterford, £3,837. 

In the two remaining cases of Galway and Carrickfergus, the circumstances 
are different, the counties of the towns in these cases greatly exceeding in 
extent the municipal limits. 

In Galway the area of the county of the town is 22,493 acres, and the 
valuation £32,689, and of this the municipal district includes within it an 
area of 5,309 acres, with a valuation of £26,158. 

The town is by a local Act placed under the government of a special Board 
of Commissioners, who have also obtained, under their Act, exclusive control 
over the roads, &c., within the municipal boundary, so. that there remains 
within the fiscal jurisdiction of the Grand Jury of the county of the town 
simply the small strip of country intervening between the borough boundary 
and the county at large, and comprising an area of 17,184 acres, valued at 
£6,531, for the management of the affairs of which the usual county staff is 
of course indispensable. 

According to the published accounts for 1876, the total charge for the 
salaries of county officers, other than those employed in prisons, was £616, and 
the total amount of Grand Jury Presentments for the year was £3,540. 

The case of Carrickfergus is somewhat peculiar. 

The town itself has only an. area of 120 acres, with a valuation of £5,977, 
and a population of 4,212. It possesses a corporate income of about £1,089 a 
year, applicable to town purposes, and its only municipal government has 
hitherto consisted of commissioners appointed under the provision contained 
in section 16, 3 & 4 Vic., ch. 108. 

The boundaries of the county of the town comprehend an area of 16,702 
acres, and a valuation of £24,408, with a population of 9,347. 

This is a place of considerable antiquity, and up to a rather recent period 
was the assize and county town for Antrim, as to which it is now, very pro- 
perly, replaced by the flourishing capital of the north. The limited territory, 
connected with it however, as here described, still retains for Grand Jury 
purposes its ancient prerogative of having a separate and independent 
government apart from the rest of the county. The total amount of its Grand 
Jury Presentments for 1876 was £2,282. 

In addition to the necessary elimination, already refei’red to, of Dublin, Cork, 
and Limerick counties of cities, in the calculation of the precise amount of 
Grand Jury Presentments for Ireland, it is also to be borne in mind, that both 
Belfast borough, and the five principal Townships of the County of Dublin, 
which represent a considerable proportion of the valuation of the three counties 
to which they respectively belong, have by their local Acts charged themselves 
with the entire maintenance of their own roads, &c. — a certain stipulated 
contribution being, however, payable in these cases to the respective Grand 
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Juries towards the county at large expenditure; a course likewise pursued 
in a few other cases, as Wexford, Newry, &c., where a similar fiscal separation 
of towns from the counties has been effected. 

The total local taxation of Ireland — as appears by the Parliamentary 
returns— for 1876, was £3,232,945, and it has been now seen that the two local 
organizations with which I have as yet dealt represent between them an 
expenditure equal to more than two-thirds of that amount, viz : — 

£ 

Union expenditure, .... 1,045,555 

County ditto, ; . . ■ 1,130,723 

Total, .... £2,176,278 

this being equivalent to an average poundage rate of 3s. 4 ^d. for the entire 
country — towards which, however, a Parliamentary subvention of £93,095 was. 
received in aid of certain branches of Poor Law administration. 

It may be here observed that the two organizations just disposed of,, 
comprehend within the sphere of their operations the entire of Ireland, there 
being no part of the country, however minute, which does not form a consti- 
tuent part both of some particular union and county, for the several purposes 
for which they are the respective administrative centres, but in what now 
remains I shall have only to deal with special organizations and systems of 
government and taxation, solely applicable to particular places and circum- 
stances, before passing on to which I shall take leave to submit here two 
further tabular returns, marked D and E, in illustration of some of the facts See D and E 
just adverted to in connexion with the County branch of my subject. Appendix. 



3. THE TOWN, 
a. The Area. 

The form of Local Government which next comes to be considered, following 
up the classification of subjects laid down at the commencement of this report, 
is that relating to Civic or Municipal affairs, and which differs widely in 
several essential respects from either of those already treated of. 

The union and county organizations, as has been shown, comprehend 
within the scope of their respective operations the entire country whether 
urban or rural, and the adoption of the systems they represent is everywhere 
made imperative by the Legislature. 

They are, moreover, each administered under one uniform code of laws 
(except in the already specified case of Dublin county), and the taxation 
incidental to their administration is only bounded by the exigencies of the 
various local authorities, and is not restricted to any statutory limit whatever 

None of these conditions apply, however, to the civic form of government. 

It is not only, as the title implies, necessarily confined to towns, but can 17 & is Vic 
now only be extended to towns possessing a population of at least 1,500 103, a. 1. 
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inhabitants, while as regards those possessing the prescribed qualification in this 
respect, its adoption or otherwise, as well as the extent to which it is to be 
adopted, has been everywhere made purely optional and voluntary, the 
Legislature having left the ratepayers in all such cases perfectly free agents 
to determine for themselves whether they will, or will not become subject to 
its control. 

Where it exists it is not constituted under any one uniform code of laws, 
but is regulated by a variety of statutes, some general, and some only local 
and special in their scope ; and in all — in regard to the taxation it is empowered 
to impose — it will be found to be restricted by clear and well-defined limits, 
save in the now excepted case of sanitary expenditure alone. 

Though municipal government, and even' some of the present municipalities 
(under a different constitution), have existed in Ireland from a very remote 
period, the particular forms under which it is now administered are of com- 
paratively modern date, having been all created within the last fifty years. 

There are at present in operation three general statutes relating to this 
subject, passed in the years 1828, 1840, and 1854 respectively, and of the 111 
municipal governments now in existence, 100 have been constituted under the 
provisions of one or other of these, while the remaining 11 have been 
created under special local enactments. 

This classification, however, by no means represents the full extent to which 
the municipal law varies in its local application — a very considerable number 
of special Acts having been, from time to time, obtained by the different 
governing bodies, extending, altering, or amending the powers conferred upon 
them by the statutes under which they were originally incorporated, whether 
local or general. 

Of the three general statutes referred to, twelve of the existing municipalities 
have been incorporated under the Act of 1840, viz., the eleven corporate 
towns, and one (Carrickfergus) still under Municipal Commissioners, as pro- 
vided for in that Act. Eleven still remain under the provisions of the old and 
well known Act of 1828 ; and seventy-seven have been formed under the 
Towns Improvement Act of 1854, while, as already stated, the eleven remain- 
ing bodies are the creation of special local Acts. 

A further classification of these municipalities is that introduced under 
section 3 of the Public Health Act, 1874, the provisions of which have been 
already desci’ibed, and whereby forty of the number have been constituted 
“ Urban Sanitary Authorities viz., the eleven towns corporate, the eleven 
towns and townships under local Acts, and the two towns under 9 Geo. IV., and 
the sixteen under the Towns Improvement Act, which have each a population 
exceeding 6,000 — the remaining seventy-one being under the terms of the 
same provision, merged for sanitary purposes in the union, as the rural sanitary 
district. 

The first of these two classes may be again sub-divided, in considering the 
subject as consisting of twenty, or one-half the entire number, which, by virtue 
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of local, enactments, have become either wholly or partially separated from 
Grand Jury administration, in relation to fiscal affairs, and of twenty which 
still remain as to this in the ordinary position provided for in the general law. 

The first of these two classes includes the cities of Dublin, Cork, and 
Limerick, the eight townships of the county of Dublin, and the towns of Belfast, 

Newry, Londonderry, Enniskillen, Sligo, Galway, Wexford, Dungarvan, and 
Queenstown — the three first being entirely separated from the counties, and, 
of the remainder, thirteen merely now paying a contribution to the respective 
Grand Juries towards county at large expenses, and the other four, viz. — 
Dungarvan, Galway, Londonderry, and Queenstown, remaining still subject to 
the levy of Grand Jury cess for county at large charges, while being relieved 
from those affecting only the barony, and relating to the maintenance of their 
own roads, bridges, &e., now provided for out of the town rates, and con- 
stituting accordingly part of the town expenditure. 

Of the twenty towns just referred to nineteen secured their entire, or partial 
severance from Grand Jury control in relation to fiscal matters, by virtue of 
special legislative enactment in each case separately — a remedy, it is unnecessary 
to observe, that can practically be only resorted to in regard to towns of the 
larger class, and even then only at a very serious cost to those concerned ; but 
in one case, Wexford, it was obtained at a comparatively trifling expense, 

(£39 5s. 2d.) by means of a Provisional Order obtained under the provisions 

of the Local Government Act of 1871. 34 & 35 A 

Four other town bodies, viz., those of Ballina and Westport in Mayo, 109 » sec - n 
Belturbet in Cavan, and Newtownards in Down, encouraged probably by the 
success which had attended the movement in the Wexford case, made applica- 
tion for similar orders, and, after the prescribed preliminary inquiries and 
meetings of ratepayers had been held, were successful in obtaining the assent 
of the Local Government Board to what was proposed, but the respective 
Grand Juries, whose subsequent acquiescence is also made necessary by the 
Act, having in the perfectly legitimate exercise of the discretion confided to 
them in that regard by the legislature, thrown out the presentments when 
brought before them, the entire proceedings necessarily fell to the ground, and 
no further applications of the same kind have been since received either from 
these or any other municipal bodies. 

The anxiety however generally evinced by town bodies to obtain this Town & ( 1 
control over the maintenance and repair of their own roads, and other local Aut,10nl "' 
works, and the active opposition to this usually experienced on the part of the 
county authorities would appear to afford a tolerably plain indication as to 
which side the advantages attending the present arrangement incline to, and 
would seem to give more than colour to the allegation so often heard that the 
amount expended by Grand Juries within municipal territory bears no pro- 
portion to the amount contributed by the latter to the common fund. 

The boundaries of the municipalities created either under the Act of 1840, Municipal 
or under Local Acts, have been determined in each case by the legislature, and 1 L 

G 
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See Appendix F. 



Qualification. 



those created under the Acts- of either 1S28 or 1854, have been arranged by 
the local authorities themselves, subject in the latter case to approval by the 
Lord Lieutenant, now by the Local Government Board. 

The areas fixed under these several sanctions* differ, it will be seen very 
widely from each other, ranging in the case of the eleven corporate towns — the 
highest class of municipalities in the country — from 331 acres in Clonmel to 
5,991 in Belfast; in the eleven towns under 9 Geo. IY., from 73 acres in 
Omagh to 1,092 in Armagh ; in the 77 under the Act of 1854 from 5S acres 
in Ballybay to 2,729 in Cashel; and in the towns and townships under Local 
Acts from 230 in Enniskillen to 5,309 in Galway. 

Section 5 of the Act of 1S54, enabled the local authorities constituted 
under its provisions to alter and amend the boundaries as first determined 
with “ the consent of the Lord Lieutenant,” but this provision must be now 
regarded as being impliedly though not expressly superseded by the more 
recent enactment of the Local Government Act of 1871, the fifth section of 
which prescribes that when the governing body of any town, or the majority 
of the ratepayers in any district adjoining or forming part of any town, desire 
that it should be incorporated with, or separated from such town, they are to 
proceed in the manner therein described, and which requires as a condition 
precedent to the making of the change sought for — first, the consent, publicly 
obtained, of the ratepayers of both the town and district concerned, and next, 
the ratification of the decision arrived at by a provisional order, to be after- 
wards confirmed by Parliament. 

The existing boundaries having been determined solely with reference to 
municipal affairs and government, do not conform to the areas adopted for 
the purposes of either county or union administration ; and though with the 
exception of Dublin, no municipality extends beyond the limits of a single 
Poor Law Union, there are, as will be seen, several instances in which they 
comprehend portions of different counties, baronies, and electoral divisions, 
even townlands, the unit of other organizations, being in some instances 
divided by them. 

There are in all nine cases in which municipal districts comprise portions of 
more than a single county, twenty-one in which parts of more than a single 
barony are so included, and twenty-four in which they are similarly situated 
as to electoral divisions. 

b. The Local Authorities. 

The Local municipal authorities are, in Dublin the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Bux-gesses acting by the Town Council, and in the ten other corporate 
towns, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, acting likewise by the Town 
Council, and in the remaining cases the Commissioners constituted under the 
respective Acts. 

The qualification both for members of these bodies and for the voters who 
are to elect to them, has been clearly defined by the different statutes relating 
thereto, and calls for but a brief reference to the subject here. 
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They are elected for a term of three years — Aldermen alone being appointed 
for six years — and, as arranged, one-third of the number retire in rotation each 
year, under the terms of the Acts of both 1840 and 1854 ; the Act of 1828, 
however, only providing as to this for a triennial election, without any yearly 
retirement by rotation of a third of the body. 

The number of members constituting each Municipal Body, is definitely 
fixed by statute, under the Act of 1840, and under the several local Acts. 

Under the Acts of 1828 and 1854, the number of Commissioners is not to be 
less than nine, or more than twenty-one. Subject to these limits the precise 
number to be elected is determined, in the former case by a meeting of the 
local ratepayers, and in the latter by the Lord Lieutenant, now by the Local 
Government Board. 

The Actcf 1840, which deals with the principal class of municipalities, pre- 
scribes a higher standard, both for representatives and electors, than that 
exacted in the other cases, the title to a vote under that enactment being a 
household occupation of £10 value, subject to certain restrictions as to residence, 
length of occupation, rating, and payment of cesses, rates and taxes, &c., and the 
qualification for membership consisting of being a burgess, as just defined, and 
the possession of real or personal estate of £1,000, or the occupation of a house 
valued at £25 (Schedule A), this being reduced in cases coming under the 
second Schedule (B) to £500 property, or an occupancy valuation of £15 to 
£20, as may be fixed in the manner provided for in the Act. 

The qualification thus prescribed by the Act of 1840 as to all the boroughs 
included in Schedules A and B, has, in regard to the burgesses, been since 
altered, as to Dublin, by the Local Municipal Amendment Act of 1S49, by 
which it was provided as follows : — 

“ III. And be it enacted, That from and after the expiration of the present year, in the 
Borough of Dublin, every male person of full age who on the last day of August in any 
year shall have occupied any house, warehouse, counting-house, or shop within such 
Borough of Dublin during that year and the whole of each of the two preceding years, 
and also during the time of such occupation shall have been an inhabitant householder 
within the said Borough, or within Seven Statute Miles of the said Borough of Dublin, 
shall, if duly enrolled in that year according to the provisions of the said recited Acts, be 
a burgess of such Borough, and member of the Body Corporate of the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of such Borough : Provided always, that no such person shall be so enrolled 
in any year from and after the present year unless he shall have been rated in respect of 
such premises so occupied by him within the said Borough to all Rates made for the 
Relief of the Poor of the Electoral Division or Union wherein such premises are situated 
duxing the time of his occupation as aforesaid, and unless he shall have paid on or before 
the last day of August as aforesaid all such of the Rates, Cesses, and Taxes specified in 
the Schedule to this Act annexed as shall have become payable by him (if any) in respect 
of the said premises, except such as shall become payable within Six Calendar Months 
next before the said last day of August : Provided also, that the premises in respect of 
the occupation of which any person shall have been so rated need not be the same 
premises or in the same parish, but may be different premises in the same parish or in 
different parishes.” 

G 2 
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Committees. 



The change made by this enactment, it will be observed, while reducing the 
£10 qualification presci'ibed by the general Act to a rating qualification of 
whatever amount, has considerably extended the term both of residence and 
occupation necessary to confer the municipal franchise, thus, in effect substi- 
tuting to a considerable extent what may be termed the fixed and permanent 
class of residents for the more migratory element brought in under the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1840. 

Under the 9 Geo., 4, ch. 82, which, however, could not be, for the first time, 
brought into operation in any town since the passing of the Act of 1854, the 
qualification for a voter was £5 valuation as occupier, and for a Commissioner 
£20, subject in both instances to certain conditions as to length of occupation. 

Under the Act of 1854, there are two classes of qualifications recognised 
both for Commissioners and Electors, viz., for the latter, being immediate 
lessors for a valuation of £50, or having a £4 valuation as occupiers, and for 
the former being immediate lessors for a valuation of £50, or having a £12 
valuation as occupiers — certain additional conditions being prescribed in both 
cases as to residence, occupancy, payment of rates, &e. &c. 

Such are the qualifications prescribed under the three general statutes which 
govern Municipal Institutions in this country, but certain modifications of 
these, in addition to that relating to Dublin, already described, are to be met 
with in the different Local Acts, into the details of which, however, it seems 
hardly necessary that I should further enter here. 

Though the several governing Municipal authorities are constituted as has 
been just described, it should be observed here, that in the case of those 
of the first order in rank and importance, the chief administrative busi- 
ness is practically delegated to, and performed by Committees of the mem- 
bers, whose proceedings, however, have to be subsequently confirmed by the 
full Corporate Body. 

In Dublin, for example, there are five different standing Committees, all dis- 
charging very important and extensive executive duties. 

The three principal committees, each comprising twenty members, are desig- 
nated respectively, No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 Committee. 

Of these, No. 1, the most important, takes charge of the paving, cleansing, 
and lighting of the city ; No. 2 of the markets, of the weights and measures, 
&c. ; and No. 3 of the corporate estate, the Grand Jury fund, and the general 
business of the finance committee. 

Next to these comes the Waterworks and Fire Brigade Committee, of fifteen 
members, whose important and responsible duties are sufficiently indicated by 
the name ; and though last, not least in importance is the Public Health Com- 
mittee, comprising thirty members, and entrusted with the administration of 
the sanitaiy code. 

The principal municipal functionary and authority next to the Lord Mayor 
or Mayor, as the case may be, and taking rank immediately after him, is the 
-Recorder, in those municipalities where this office has been hitherto preserved, 
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viz. : — Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Londonderry, and Galway. The Recorder, who 
is appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, is by virtue of his office a magistrate of 
the borough for which he acts, and vested in him separately are several 
important and extensive judicial functions, and a large jurisdiction, both 
criminal and civil. 

By the County Courts Act of last session, however, a change is made in 
relation to this office, and though the name is still to be preserved, it will, 
as vacancies arise, be amalgamated with that of Judge of the County 
immediately connected with each borough. 

Under the Act of 1840 the Lord Lieutenant was empowered to appoint High 
Sheriffs for certain boroughs therein named, but by a recent statute (1876) 
the nomination has been restored to the respective municipal councils, who 
now annually present to the Lord Lieutenant three names from amongst which 
the selection is to be made by him. 

The office is regarded as one of considerable dignity and distinction, and to 
fill it constitutes a most legitimate object of local ambition, but the principal 
duties attaching to it, as the execution of writs from the different courts, 
and the summoning of juries, &c., devolve mainly upon the Deputy or Sub- 
Sheriff. 

There are for each of the ten boroughs possessing municipal councils, under 
Schedule A of the Act of 1840, as well as for Galway and Carrickfergus, 
magistrates appointed holding a commission of the peace separate from that of 
the justices for the county at large; but in Dublin their functions are little 
more than nominal, and are confined to the taking of affidavits, &c., the police 
courts there being presided over by paid magistrates, who sit alone, and who 
must at the time of their appointment be practising barristers of at least six 
years standing. 

In all the other municipal boroughs the magistrates perform the ordinary 
duties appertaining to the position — a stipendiary,* or resident magistrate 
being commonly associated with them — and two being in the case of Belfast 
assigned for this duty. 

The Act of 1840 makes provision for the appointment each year by the 
buro-esses of two Assessors, who, with the Lord Mayor or Mayor of each 
borough, constitute a court for the periodical revision of the burgess roll ; 
and the same Act provides likewise for the similar election of two Borough 
Auditors, but the Local Government Act of 1871 transfers the latter duty to 
the Local Government Auditor of the district, save in regard to the cities of 
Cork, Kilkenny, and Waterford, which accordingly now occupy the exceptional 
position of being alone of all the municipalities of Ireland exempted from the 
system of audit which it has been deemed advisable to apply elsewhere. 

Before the passing of the Municipal Reform Act of 1840, courts styled 
“ Courts of Conscience ” for the recovery of small debts (up to £2), existed in 
several boroughs, and that Act makes provision for their continuance, in all 
such cases “ until the Lord Lieutenant shall determine the same,” and also 
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for the establishment by the Lord Lieutenant on the application of the Muni- 
cipal Body of a similar Court in any other borough where it did not already 
exist. 

The president of this court is the Lord Mayor, or Mayor, “or the deputy of 
such mayor duly appointed by him by writing under his hand, with consent 
of the Council of such Borough.” 

In addition to the Municipal Courts just described, the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin exercises, not by direct statutory authority, but by prescription and 
usage from time immemorial, a special jurisdiction, by virtue of which he 
holds weekly courts, presided over by himself, and in which he adjudicates, to 
the amount of £10, as to trade disputes, workmen’s and seamen’s wages, 
apprentices, servants and masters, and work and labour done, &c., in cases 
arising within the municipal boundary. 

In these Courts the officers are still, it is understood, paid by fees — a practice 
which, as regards the several Petty Sessions Courts of the country, has been 
now everywhere replaced by a system of payment by fixed salaries — the fees 
being in these latter cases levied in the shape of stamps only. 

Under the Towns Improvement Act of 1854, the Lord Chancellor, it will be 
seen, is specially empowered, “if he shall see fit,” but not otherwise, to appoint 
either the chairman or any other member of the Municipal Body that he may 
prefer, a town magistrate for the purposes of that Act alone, and this power is 
generally availed of, the Chairman of the Commissioners being the person 
usually selected for the position. 

The several Municipal enactments make full provision for the appointment 
of officers invested with various, and in some cases, very responsible and im- 
portant functions, all necessary for the due administration of the law, but into 
an enumeration of the details connected with which I need not further enter 
in this place. 

c. The severed Matters Administered. 

The several matters administered by the different municipal bodies in the 
discharge of their civic functions are varied and numerous, but differ of course 
widely in proportion to the extent and importance of the respective munici- 
palities being in those of the first class— created under .the Act of 1840 

chiefly regulated by numerous supplementary special and local enactments, 
and in certain cases where these have not been obtained by the incorporation 
with its provisions of those contained in the Towns Improvement Act of 1854. 

Under the Act of 1828 — the oldest of the municipal statutes now in force 

and of the provisions of which at the date of the passing of the Tows 
Improvement Act of 1854 as many as sixty-five towns had availed themselves, 
either in whole or in part, the various purposes to which the rates raised by 
virtue of its authority could be legally applied are thus summed up in section 
61, viz. : — 

LXI. And be it further enacted, that the expenses of printing, stationery, coals, and 
candles, for the purposes of this Act, and all expenses of lighting, watching, cleansing, and 
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paving, of digging wells, laying pipes, and erecting pumps, of making and maintaining 
fire-plugs, and making sewers, drains, and watercourses, of purchasing fire engines, and 
employing workmen, and of renting offices for the transaction of business, or houses for 
keeping fire engines, and of naming the streets, squares, lanes, and passages, and numbering 
the houses, buildings, shops, warehouses, and all other costs and charges of providing 
the necessary articles for all and every of the aforesaid pui'poses, and relating to all other 
things which under this Act any Commissioners for the execution of this Act are directed 
or empowered to do in’any city, town corporate, borough, market town or other town, shall 
be paid out of any rates, assessments, and sums of money authorized to be raised and 
levied under this Act in any city, town corporate, borough, market town or other town, 
respectively, and from the other funds by this Act directed to be applied to such expenses : 

Provided always, that such rates, assessments, moneys, and funds, or any part thereof, shall 
not be applied to defray or satisfy any penalties to which any such Commissioners may 
render themselves liable, or any damages or costs which may be recovered against and 
incurred by any such Commissioners in any suit or process at law or equity whatsoever, 
for or by reason of any wilful misfeasance or malfeasance on the part of any such Commis- 
sioners.” 

These provisions were considerably extended, and many new and important 
reforms appertaining to civic affairs generally were introduced under the Towns 17 & 18 Vic. c. 
Improvement Act of 1854 — the great superiority of which to its predecessor 
of 1828, for the general purposes of municipal administration may be estimated 
by the fact that while of the sixty-five towns formerly subject to the latter, only 
eleven now continue to be so ; as many as seventy-seven have already become 
incorporated under the more modern Act, the provisions of which have been also 
either wholly or partly adopted by five of the councils created under the Act 
of 1840, and have been, moreover, as a general rule, incorporated as far as 
practicable with the different local A cts passed in recent years for the govern- 
ment of towns and newly created townships. 

The provisions of this Act specifying the several matters to be administered,. 

&c., are too numerous to be described or quoted in detail, and can be best 
learned by reference to the terms of the statute itself. 

By the provisions of the Burial Grounds Act of 1856, town councils and Burial Boards, 
municipal commissioners elected under the Act of 1840, and town commis- 19 & 20 Vie. c. 98. 
sioners appointed under the Act of 1828 and 1854 are constituted the “ Burial 
Boards ” within their respective municipal districts, and are invested with all 
the powers and duties devolving on boards of guardians with reference to 
those portions of Poor Law unions “ not within the limits or boundaries of any 
borough,” as defined by the Act. 

Besides the several matters of administration just referred to, however, it Sanitary Duties, 
will be observed that a new and very considerable addition has been made to 
the previously existing municipal functions and responsibilities in connexion 
with modern legislation relating to the public health in the case of the forty 
towns and townships comprehended within the terms of the schedule annexed 
to section 3 of the Act of 1874, and that under the combined operations of 37 & 38 Vic. c. 93, 
this Act and of the previous Public Health Amendment Act of 1866, the several see 4 <> 

statutory restrictions as to taxation imposed on municipal authorities, whether 29 & 30 Vic. c. 90, 

sec. 58. 
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37 & 38 Vic. c. 93, 
see. 45. 

34 & 35 Vic. c. 
109, sec. 28. 



Defaulting Sani- 
tary Authorities. 



29 & 30 Vic. c. 90, 
sees. 10 and 08. 



37 & 38 Vic. c. 93, 
see. 36. 



29 & 30 Vic. c. 90, 
secs. 49 and 08. 



37 & 38 Vic. c. 93, 



constituted under general or local Acts — are entirely removed in regard to the 
several classes of expenditure coming within the scope of the Sanitary Code, by 
virtue of which also as well as by the Local Government Act, 1871, the 
powers conferred on local authorities for raising money by way of loan, 
repayable with interest by instalments spread over a series of years — in no 
case, however, to exceed sixty— have been very considerably extended and 
enlarged. 

Accompanying this increase of taxing power in relation to sanitary matters, 
however, the municipal authorities concerned have been at the same time 
rendered liable in respect to these to certain special penalties and obligations 
not applying to them when acting simply in the exercise of their ordinary civic 
jurisdiction. 

Sections 16 and 68 of the Public Health Act, 1866, provide that the chief 
officer of police in any place by the direction of the Lord Lieutenant (now of 
the Local Government Board) on its being proved to his satisfaction that any 
“ nuisance authority ” had made default in doing its duty, might institute 
any proceeding which the nuisance authority of such place might “institute 
with respect to the removal of nuisances and section 36 of the Public Health 
Act of 1874 provides for the recovery by the police officer from the defaulting 
authority of any expenses incurred by him and not paid by the party proceeded 
against. 

Under Sections 49 and 68 of the Act, 1866, the Lord Lieutenant (now the 
Local Government Board) was empowered where a sewer or nuisance authority 
had made default in the performance of any of its prescribed duties, to limit, 
by order made after due inquiry, a time within which the necessary work 
should be done, and in case of failure, then to appoint some person to execute 
it at the expense of the defaulting authority — and Section 37 of the Public 
Health Act of 1874, now further enables the Local Government Board, if 
they see fit, and as an alternative arrangement to proceed by “ Mandamus ” for 
the enforcement of any order made by them under the above enactment. 

d. The Expenditure. 

The last head remaining to be adverted to, in connexion with Town Govern- 
ment, is that of the expenditure — which for the year 1876 stood at £714,377 

this being an increase of £250,879, as compared with the last decennial period 
of 1866, when it had only reached £463,498, the figures under each form 
of government respectively, for the two periods referred to having been as 
follows, viz : — 

18GC. 1876. 

£ £ 

362,970 539,828 

21,820 40,741 

9,253 10,939 

. . 69,455 122,869 

Total, , £463,498 £714,377 



1. I own Councils, 

2. Towns under Act of 1854, 

3. Towns under 9 Geo. IV., 

4. Towns under Local Acts, 
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the increase, it will be observed, thus extending to each of the four heads 
of Expenditure here enumerated, though in widely different proportions. 

By far the largest part of it belongs, as might, of course, be anticipated 
to the outlay connected with the more important class of Corporate Towns, 
which in itself absorbs £176,858, or not far short of three-fourths of the entire 
increase. 

The next highest item in the increase account is referable to the case 
of Towns and Townships under Local Acts — extended between 1866 and 
1876 from five to eleven — and which represents a total of £53,414 of the 
amount — thus leaving only £20,607 to be accounted for between the eleven 
Towns still administered under the Act of 1828, and the seventy-seven under 
the Act of 1854 — and which, while it is no doubt in great part attributable to 
the more active promotion during recent years of works of sewerage and 
water supply and other sanitary reforms, on the part of the various Municipal 
Authorities, is also to a considerable extent owing to the far greater com- 
pleteness with which local Officers now supply the returns necessary for the 
compilation of the Statistics of Irish Taxation, which have been annually 
presented to Parliament since 1865. 

. As might be expected the rate of Expenditure in the different municipalities 
varies, it will be found, very considerably, dependent as it necessarily is — first 
— on local circumstances and requirments, which in themselves 'must greatly 
vary from time to time, and next — on the degree of energy and enterprise 
evinced by the several governing authorities in promoting measures of sanitary 
reform, and general municipal improvement — all objects, it must be allowed, 
of the first importance to the community, but not to be attained without at 
least a temporary addition, more or less serious according to circumstances, to 
the amount of local taxation. 

It ranges, it will be seen, in the case of the eleven Towns Corporate, from 
£2,067 in Clonmel to £261,053 in Dublin. 

In the eleven Towns and Townships under local Acts from £1,680 in 
Kilmainham to £17,596 in Pembroke. 

In the seventy-seven Towns under the Act of 1854, from £56 in Mountmel- 
lick to £3,653 in Athlone, and in the eleven Towns under 9 Geo. IV., from 
£25 in Mallow to £3,718 in Youghal. 

The poundage rate of the expenditure, calculated on the valuation, will be 
found to present a corresponding disparity, as between the different munici- 
palities, but from the large proportion in which, in many cases, the expenditure, 
as it appears in the published returns, is made up of sums disbursed either in 
repayment of money borrowed, or for various unclassed purposes, no clear 
inference can very often be deduced, from the figures, as to the normal con- 
dition of affairs, as to this in the respective cases. 

Thus the total town expenditure for 1876, of £714,377 includes £64,494 
amount of loans paid off, and £173,717 of payments not classed under any 
specific head — while, in addition to this, in the case of the towns under the Act 

H 



Analysis of in- 
creased Municipal 
Expenditure. 



Keturns necessary 
for the compila- 
tion of the 
Statistics of Irish 
Taxation. 
Comparative rate 
of Expenditure — 
See annexed 
Table F. 



Poundage rate of 
Expenditure. 
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Total Expendi- 
ture under the 
three forms of 



of 1854, out of a total expenditure of £40,741, a sum of £15,416 is placed 
under the joint head of salaries and other payments— the amount of the latter 
being undefined. 

A few cases taken from the returns for 1876 for each of the four forms of 
Municipal Government respectively, will probably suffice to illustrate, in a 
convenient manner, the general state of the facts relating to this, viz : — 



1. Corporate Towns. 



Town. 


Valuation. 


Amount of 
Borrowed Money 
paid off. 


Amount 
of Unolaesed 
Expenditure. 


Total 

Expenditure. 


Poundage of 
Column 5 on 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 




i 


£ 


£ 


£ 




1. Clonmel, 


15,321 


Nil. 


822 


2,067 


2 8£ 


2. Kilkenny, 


17,273 


Nil. 


3,703 


5,177 


6 0 


3. Sligo, 


18,010 


3,672 


1,728 


7,690 


8 6£ 



2. Towns and Townships under Local Acts. 



1. 


2 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


1 . Bathmines, 


93,722 


Nil. 


1,193 j 


9,483 


2 04 


2. Kingstown, . 


71,081 


414 


4,098 


10,650 


3 0 


3. Pembroke, 


83,169 ■ 


3,000 


3,217 1 


17,596 


4 2f 




3. Towns 


1 UNDER THE 


Act of 1854. 




1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


1. Navan, . 


5,304 


Nil. 


107 


273 


1 0J- 


2. Trim, . 


2,032 


Nil. 


287 


613 1 


6 0 


3. Kells, . 


3,408 


400 


919 


1,626 


9 6£ 


4. Towns under 9 Geo. IV. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


1. Mallow, 


6,500 


Nil. 


4 


25 


0 1 


2. Bandon, . 


9,621 


Nil. 


228 


1,620 


3 4 1 


3. Youglial, 


9,011 


Nil. 


2,230 


3,718 


8 3 



Numerous other cases might be here added, all pointing to the same 
conclusion, that the ordinary amount of Town Expenditure cannot be 
correctly inferred from the Returns, for any one particular year, but it 
will probably be considered, that the facts already cited in illustration of 
this are sufficient- for all practical purposes. 

This concludes my reference to the last of the three main branches of Local 
Government, and which, as has been seen, involve between them for the year 
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1876 a combined expenditure amounting in all to the sum of £2,890,605, 



viz. : — 



1. Union Expenditure 

2. County do. 

3. Town do. 



£ 

1,045,505 

1,130,723 

714,377 



Total 



£2, 890, 605(a) 



Though I have here endeavoured, in general terms, to describe the several 
particulars connected with Town organization and management as clearly as 
it was in my power to do, under the same heads of reference adopted in 
regard to both the Union and the County systems respectively, I have 
felt that in this last case it was not desirable that I should enter into the 
several matters treated of at the same length, or with the same minuteness of 
detail that was deemed advisable in the others, inasmuch as the numerous 
and very searching local investigations recently instituted by the Commis- 
sioners of Local Taxation Inquiry, and their very full and careful reports of 
the results obtained by them, together with the large body of valuable 
evidence, in relation both to particular towns and to town government gene- 
rally, elicited during the course of the last two Parliamentary Sessions by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons— specially appointed for the in- 
vestio-ation of this important question — have left me in reality comparatively 
little room for adding anything here that could be regarded as being either 
new or practically useful in connexion with this particular branch of my 
subject. 

Following the same course pursued in closing my observations, both upon 
the Union and the County, I here also take leave to append a tabular state- 
ment marked F, explanatory of some of the principal statistical facts relating 
to the general subject; and I shall now proceed to deal, as briefly and suc- 
cinctly as I can, with a few of the minor forms of Local Government at present 
existing in Ireland, and which I have classed, for greater convenience, under 
the one general head of “ Miscellaneous.” 



4. MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. The Lunatic Asylum District. 
a. The Area. 

Outside the limits of the three principal branches of Local Government in 

Ireland the facts relating to which have been dealt with in detail in the 

preceding parts of this report — there remain to be referred to certain other 
organizations which, though very much more limited in their range, still in- 

(a) Though the total expenditure of the three departments for 1876 was, as above stated, 
£2 890,605, they only represent in the summary of Irish taxation for that year, (viz., 
£3,242,093), the sum of £2,695,752 — a reduction to the amount of the difference — 
£194 853 — being made on account of contributions received from Parliamentary grants, 
and other sources, as dogs’ licence duty, fines, &c. 



Local Govern 
ment. 



See note («). 



See Appendix P. 
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Provision by 
Grand J uries for 
treatment of 
Lunacy. 

46 Geo. III. c. 95 



First establish- 
ment of District 
Asylums. 

57 Geo. III. c. 56 
1 Geo. IY. c. 98. 
1 & 2 Geo. IV. c 

6 Geo. IV. c. 54. 

7 Geo. IV. e. 14. 
9 & 10 Vic. c. 115. 
18 & 19 Vic. c. 
109. 

30 & 31 Vic. c. 
118. 

38 & 39 Vic. c. 67. 



1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 
33, sec. 2. 



New Asylums. 



volve considerations, and affect interests of the very highest importance to no 
inconsiderable sections of the community. 

Amongst these a foremost place belongs to the organization, the purpose of 
which is to make legal provision, at the .public expense, for the proper care, 
treatment, and maintenance of the- mentally afflicted amongst those classes of 
society whose circumstances render it impracticable for them to resort to any 
of the various private asylums established in, the country with the same 
object, but the great expense unavoidably connected with which must always 
place them beyond the reach of the great bulk of the population. 

Legislative action on this important subject has been of comparatively 
modern growth in this country — the earliest movement in that direction 
having been only made in the commencement of the present century, viz„ 

. in the year 1806 — when an Act was passed enabling Grand Juries to provide 
for the future treatment cf lunacy, within certain very narrow and restricted 
limits — viz., by adding wards for the purpose to existing Houses of Industry, 
and by presenting for their support a sum not to exceed £100 a year in the 
case of any single county, or county of a city, or town. 

To what precise extent this provision was taken advantage of by County 
Authorities is not now very clear, but that it at any rate failed to realize the 
objects contemplated by the authors of the enactment, would appear clear 
from the course of subsequent legislation on the subject. 

In the year 1817 was passed the first Act for the establishment of District 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, and the appointment by the Lord Lieutenant of 
District Boards of Governors for their management, and this was followed in 
the year 1820 by an amending Act — both of which were, however, repealed 
by a further Act, passed in the year 1821 — and which, with the several Acts, 
either amending or extending its provisions that have been passed between 
that time and the present, may be regarded as constituting the Code of Laws 
under which this department of Local Government is now administered in 
Ireland. 

The County, which it has been seen comprehends, in point of territorial 
extent, the largest of the areas administered under any of the other forms of 
Local Government, has been constituted the unit of those, which may be in- 
cluded in the Lunatic Asylum District— the Lord Lieutenant, while being 
fully empowered to group together for this purpose, at any time, as many 
counties as he may see fit— being expressly restrained, from including in any 
such arrangement a “ part only of any county, county of city, or town.” 

The formation of asylum districts, in pursuance of these powers, has been 
only a work of gradual though steady progress, the limit of which, however, 
would appear to be still far from having been reached. 

Notwithstanding the fact that during the last decennial period as many as 
six new asylums have been added to the previous list, viz., Castlebar, Down- 
patrick, Ennis, Enniscorthy, Letterkenny, and Monaghan — complaint is still 
very generally heard as to the entire inadequacy of the existing accommodation 
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to meet the rapidly increasing demand upon it, and it will be seen that the In- 
spectors of Lunatic Asylums have in their latest Annual Report found it 
necessary to advert, in very strong and decided terms, to the want at present 
experienced in this respect in certain districts of the country, to which they 
particularly refer. 

As a palliative for this state of things, provision was made by an Act passed 
as recently as 1875, whereby, upon voluntary agreement entered into between 
Boards of Guardians and Boards of Governors, respectively, chronic cases of 
lunacy, “not being dangerous,” might be transferred from the asylums to the 
workhouses, and paid for therein, subject to the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Inspectors of Lunatics, but so far the difficulties experi- 
enced in giving practical effect to the arrangement, are believed to have proved 
everywhere insuperable, and having regard to the great difference, that not 
only exists, but that ought to exist in the organization and management of two 
classes of public institutions, so entirely dissimilar in their scope and purpose 
as lunatic asylums and workhouses, it would seem to be very problematical 
indeed, whether the provision just referred to is at any time likely to afford much 
practical assistance in the removal of the difficulty which has suggested its 
enactment. 

There are at the present time 22 District Asylums established in Ireland, 
that is a little more than one for every two of the forty Counties at large, and 
Counties of Cities, and Towns — affording accommodation, in all, for 8,000 in- 
mates. The districts, consist in twelve cases of single counties, and in ten of 
groups of two or more different Counties — the respective counties, being each, 
in the latter cases, entitled to a certain regulated proportion of the available 
accommodation, and each constituting a separate area of chargeability, in re- 
spect of the expenses incurred by it — somewhat as different Electoral Divisions 
contribute to the Union expenditure under the Poor Law system 



.Removal of certain 
classes of Lunatics 
to Workhouses. 

38 & 39 Vic. c. 67, 
sec. 9. 



Number of Dis- 
trict Asylums. 

Extent of 
A ccommodation 
provided. 



b. The Local Authorities. 

The chief governing authority invested with the control of each District Board of 
Asylum, is the Board of Governors, the members of which are altogether Govemors - 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant in Council, no restriction whatever, either l & 2 Geo. IV. c_ 
as to number or qualification being imposed by the Legislature, upon the exer- 33 > sec - 5 - 
cise of his discretion in these respects. 

The number actually appointed necessarily varies a good deal according to Number of Mem- 
the extent and importance of the respective districts, and ranges from seven- Strict ^ 
teen in the cases of Armagh and Waterford, to as many as fifty-one in Cork. ' 

The Board of Governors meets monthly for the transaction of ordinary 
business, which is conducted in conformity with certain general rules pre- 
scribed by the Lord Lieutenant in Council, those at present in operation beino- 
dated 1870 and 1872 respectively. 

The Act of 1821 also made provision for the appointment of a Board of Commissioners of 
Commissioners — not to exceed eight in number — “for general control, and cor- Contro1 - 
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18 & 19 Vic. c. 
109, sec. 5. 



Inspectors. 



The officers. 

30 & 31 Vic. c, 
108, sec. 2. 



Ibid. sec. 3. 



30 & 31 Vic. c. 
118. sec. 10. 

1 Vic. c. 27, sec. 



respondence, and for the superintending and directing the erection, establish- 
ment and regulation of all such asylums and further provision as to this 
was subsequently made in 1855, whereby the Chairman of the Board of Works 
for the time being is constituted an ex-officio member of the Board of Control 
— consisting in practice of the chairman and one other member of the Board of 
Works, and, associated with them, the two Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums for 
Ireland, who, in addition to this duty, are charged with the general supei’vision, 
of the management of the several asylums, and all things thereunto apper- 
taining. 

The Lord Lieutenant in Council is empowered under the provisions of an Act, 
passed in the year 1867, to determine from time to time the staff of officers, 
male and female, to be appointed for each asylum, and to regulate their salaries, 
and to define their duties, &c. ; and. the same Act enables him to appoint the 
“ resident medical superintendent,” who is the principal executive officer con- 
nected with each asylum — all other appointments being made by the Board of 
Governors, subject to approval and confirmation, however, in each case by the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

c. The Several Matters Administered. 

The administration of the several boards of governors of lunatic asylums is 
necessarily limited to the purpose of superintending the management of these 
institutions, providing for the various wants of the inmates, making contracts 
for the various supplies incidental thereto — the appointment and control of the 
several officers employed by them, and the decision of the various claims for 
the admission of patients submitted to them at their periodical meetings, &c., 
&c., this last very important function being, however, shared by them in 
common with four other authorities, viz. : — First, the Lord Lieutenant ; and 
second, the inspectors, who are both at all times empowered to grant orders of 
admission ; third, the resident medical superintendents acting, in cases of 
urgency, on their own authority, as relieving officers, and masters of work- 
houses are empowered to afford provisional relief in certain cases under the 
poor-law system ; and lastly, with the justices of the several counties comprised 
in their respective districts, any two of whom, by virtue of an Act, passed in 
1867, are now enabled to commit direct to the District Asylum, instead of 
to the gaol — as required by the previous Act of 1838 — any person brought 
before them, and “ proved to their satisfaction” to have been discovered, and 
apprehended under circumstances “ denoting a derangement of mind, and a 
purpose of committing some crime,” which latter -condition would almost ap- 
pear to amount, in practice, to a limitation of the action of the justices to cases 
in which mischief, more or less serious, can be shown to have been already 
actually done. 

With reference to this subject the following paragraph will be found in the 
last Annual Report of the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums, viz. : — 

“ In the course of the following twelve months the admissions were 2,344, raising the 
aggregate under treatment to 10,085 — 5,400 males and 4,685 females. 
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“ Of the admissions, 232 only — 101 men and 131 women — were effected through the 
legitimate mode, namely, by orders of boards of governors, or of the inspectors. 798 — 

367 and 431 — of either sex respectively were taken in by resident medical superintendents, 
as urgent, on their authority, while 1,239 — 737 men, 502 women — were committed by 
magistrates as dangerous lunatics — some few, we are compelled to remark, on rather 
frivolous pretexts, but to whose cases we directed immediate attention ; and 75 by 
warrant of the Lord Lieutenant — 53 males and 22 females.” 

The comment upon the action of the justices in certain cases contained in 
the above extract may be, no doubt, in itself quite just and accurate; but it 
is questionable -whether the fact observed upon is not rather a reproach to the 
present state of the law upon this subject than to the justices who made the 
particular committals referred to — the natural inclination in such cases being to 
accept even very slender proof of a criminal purpose in preference to awaiting 
a positive confirmation of it in a more serious, or it may be in even a fatal form. 

d. The Expenditure. 

Though the District Asylum Board exercises a very extensive and important 
jurisdiction in relation to local expenditure, no direct powers of taxation have 
ever been conferred upon it by the Legislature — the funds necessary for its ad- 
ministrative purposes — over and above the sums received on account of paying 
patients(a) or from the profits realized from the asylum farm, or the labour of See note («). 
the inmates, &c. , having been heretofore altogether supplied by the different 
grand juries, in pursuance of orders to that effect, made in each case by the 
Lord Lieutenant, acting in the exercise of his statutory powers in that regard. 

By a recent arrangement, however, made in 1875, the Government have now Capitation grant, 
voluntarily assumed, and transferred to Imperial resources a very substantial 
part of the outlay, a change already touched upon in the course of this report, 
in connexion with the question of county expenditure. 

The grant now made as to this, as already explained, is an allowance of 4s. See page 30. 
per head per week for each patient treated, which is equivalent to a yearly con- 
tribution of £10 8s. in each case — i.e., rather more than two-fifths of the present 
average cost per head of maintenance for all Ireland, and which amounted in 
the year ended, 31st December, 1875, to £24 13s. ; but as the cost in the 
different asylums differs a good deal, ranging from £17 17s. 9 d. in one (Omagh), 
to £30 6s. 3c2. in another (Clonmel), it follows that, while in some instances it 
only slightly exceeds one-third of the entire cost, in others it is either more 
than, or fully equal to one-half the amount. 

(a) The entire amount contributed by pay patients during the years 1865 and 1875 
appears to have been inconsiderable, the figures being as follows : 



Years. 


Total 

Expenditure. 


Received from 
Pay Patients. 




£ 


£ 


1865, 


. . 97,620 


1,018 


1875, 


. . 190,139 


2,742 


Total, , 


. . £287,759 


£3,760 
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See page 18. 



See Appendix G. 



The total expenditure connected with the 22 asylums, for the year ended, 
31st December, 1875, was £190,139, being an increase of £92,519, as com- 
pared with the previous decennial period of 1865, when it only stood at 
£97,620 ; but between these two periods no satisfactory comparison can be in 
this respect instituted — six new asylums having been opened between these 
dates, and the average daily number of patients having risen from 4,787 in 
1865 to 7,758 in 1875 owing to this cause, and to the several additions at the 
same time made to the original asylums. The average yearly cost of mainte- 
nance at the respective periods referred to, and between which alone any just 
comparison can, under the circumstances described, be now instituted, was in 
1865 £20 7s. 6'd., and in 1875, as just stated, £24 13s., this being equivalent to 
an increase of £4 5s. 6d., or a little more than one-fifth of the previous amount, 
and being, doubtless, attributable to the same cause to which I had occasion 
when dealing with union expenditure to refer, a somewhat similar increase ob- 
served on there — namely, the large advance that has taken place during the 
interval in the cost of food and other necessaries. 

Full, and, in many respects, very interesting details connected with this sub- 
ject generally will be found set forth in the appendices to the reports annually 
presented to Parliament by the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums, and with a refer- 
ence to which, and to the annexed Table G, I shall now take leave to bring 
to a conclusion my observations in regard to it, and proceed to deal with the 
form of local government which comes next to be considered — viz. : that of 
the Harbour, and the constitution of the local authorities connected there- 
with. 



2. The Harbour. 

Though the particular branch of local government which is concerned with 
the preservation and improvement of the harbours of the country, and the 
control of the various shipping arrangements connected with them, may not 
from the more limited range of its operations, and the peculiar nature and in- 
cidence of the taxation it involves, possess the same general interest that 
attaches to those other forms of it already referred to, it is nevertheless to be 
regarded as one of the very first importance in relation to the general trade and 
commercial prosperity of the nation. 

How important a place it now fills in this respect may be gathered from the 
fact, that the expenditure returned as having been incurred in connexion with 
this service in the year 1876 amounted, under all heads, to £461,178 ; and that, 
after deducting from this the receipts from Parliamentary grants and grand 
jury cess, it represents in the general summary of taxation for that year 
£353,060, or more than one-tenth of the entire. 

The maintenance and government of the several harbours, of which there are 
at present 31 in all, returned as being subject to local '’authorities, are provided 
for by a number of public statutes, passed either ‘durihg tile reign of Geo. III., 
or between that time and the present ; but those .of the chief importance 
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amongst them are now for the most part regulated under the provisions of 
special enactments applicable to each case separately — two (Kingstown and 
Howth) being under the control of the Board of Works, as the representatives 
of the Imperial Government. 

The four most prominent are — 1. Dublin ; 2. Belfast ; 3. Cork ; and 4. 
Londonderry, which, between them, represent an expenditure for 1876 of 
£373,783, or more than four-fifths of the amount, for all -Ireland, and which 
ranges in the other 27 cases from £18,593 in Waterford down to merely nominal 
sums in some of those in the minor class. 

The first place in the list in point of importance belongs to Dublin, the ex- 
penditure connected with which alone amounted to £125,970, or considerably 
more than one-fourth of that of the whole number during the same period. 

This harbour is now governed by a body incorporated under the title of 
“The Dublin Port and Docks Board,” which was created under an Act passed 
as recently as 1867, by which the constitution of the Board — until then one of 
nomination — was entirely altered — the elective element being substituted in 
regard to the majority of the members. 

The constitution of this Board — being in several respects peculiar, and having 
been evidently carefully framed, with a view to an equitable distribution of the 
representation between the various conflicting interests affected by its adminis- 
tration — may be here described in detail. 

It now consists of in all 25 members determined as follows : — 

1. The Lord Mayor for the time being. 

2. Three citizens of Dublin to be appointed by the Municipal Council. 

3. Seven members, persons nominated from time to time by the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights from amongst themselves. 

And 4. Fourteen elective members, seven of them to be elected by the 
traders and manufacturers of Dublin, and seven by the owners of shipping 
registered in the Custom House books of Dublin, or trading to the port. 

Specific provisions are made in the Act regulating the qualification of voters 
of both these classes separately, the voting being cumulative in each case, sub- 
ject to a maximum limit of six in regard to Excise and Custom House duties 
and poor-law assessment, and to one of ten in regard to registered ship- 
owners. The details as to both classes are too lengthened for quotation here, 
but will be found fully set forth in sections 1 1 and 1 7 of the Act, and the 
schedules annexed thereto. 

The Act also makes provision for the qualification of the members to be 
chosen by the respective classes of voters just described, and is as defined by 
section 44, as follows, viz. : — > 

“ Every male person of full age fulfilling the following conditions shall he qualified, and 
no other person shall he qualified, to he elected as representative either of trades and 
manufacturers or of shipowners ; that is to say, 

Being resident in the city of Dublin, or within fifteen miles of the boundary thereof, 
and either— 



Dublin Harbour. 



30 Vic. c. 81. 



Port and Docks 
Board. 



Secs. 11 and 17. 
Qualification of 
Voters. 



Qualification of 
Members. 
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Belfast Harbour. 



Harbour 

•Commissioners. 



Other important 
Harbours. 



Merchant 
Shipping Act, 
1854. 

17 & 18 Vic. c. 
104. 



(A.) Possessing personal estate of the value of three thousand pounds or upwards, or 
being in actual possession or in receipt or enjoyment of the rents and profits of 
lands which are held by or in trust for him for a life or lives, or in which he is 
entitled to some estate of inheritance of the annual rateable value of one hundred 
and fifty pounds or upwards ; or, 

(B.) Occupying buildings or lands situate wholly or partly in the city of Dublin, or 
wholly or partly within fifteen miles of the boundary thereof, and rated to the 
rate for the relief of the poor on an annual rateable value of one hundred pounds 
or upwards : 

Provided that where two or more persons are jointly rated in respect of any property 
each of such persons shall be qualified to be elected if the property in respect of which 
they are rated is of an annual value which, when divided by the number of persons so 
rated, will give for each an annual rateable value of at least one hundred pounds.” 

The extent and importance of the functions exercised by this body, constituted 
as has just been described, may be inferred from the fact that the amount of 
harbour dues, &c., realized under their management during the year 1876 came 
to £110,397, while the outlay under all heads, including bonded debt and 
interest paid off, was, as already stated, £125,970. 

In Belfast, which in point of importance is only second to Dublin, the dues 
received amounted to £85,703, and the expenditure, including debt and interest 
paid, to £113,329. 

This port is also under the management of a Board of Harbour Commissioners 
ci'eated by a special local enactment, consisting of eighteen members, of whom 
fifteen are elected by the ratepayers. 

Cork and Londonderry, as stated, rank next to the two first named, and 
then come several others, as Waterford, Limerick, Dundalk, Drogheda, Sligo, 
Wexford, and Galway, &c., all — though in different degrees — holding important 
positions in regard to harbour government and affairs, and all regulated and 
directed by their own respective local administrative authorities. 

In addition to the several forms of harbour administration just described, 
another, arising under the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, 
remains to be here briefly noticed, a further, and rather substantial contribution 
to the general total of local taxation being connected therewith. 

The particulars under this head for the year 1876 were as follows, viz. : 

£ 

1. Amount of Light dues received (Commissioners of Irish Lights), . 26,266 

2. Fees received at eighteen different Ports by Local Authorities — 

on examination of Masters and Mates, on engagement and 
discharge of crews, and on renewal of certificates, . . . 2,590 

Total, 28,856 



3. The Inland Navagation District. 

In the yearly statistical returns of taxation for Ireland, there are in all nine 
Inland Navigation Districts included. 

Of these four, viz. — Ballinamore, and Bally connell, between Connaught 
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and Ulster, Lough Corrib in Galway, and, in Ulster, the Upper and the Lower 
Bann are under the management of trustees locally appointed, and five, vi-z. — 
the Lower Boyne, the Maigue, the Shannon, Tyrone, and the Ulster Canal, 
are under the Board of Works. 

The total expenditure connected with the former class for 1876 was £2,221, 
and with the latter £5,241 — total £7 ,462. 

The total receipts on account of both classes for the same period were, under 
all heads, £8,087, of which however, after deducting £1,741 paid out of Grand 
Jury cess, and £1,625 out of Imperial taxes, only £4,721 remains to represent 
the amount directly contributed by this department to the general taxation of 
the country. 

The trustees charged with the management of the first of the two classes of 
Inland Navigation here referred to were originally appointed under the terms 
of an Act passed in 1842, but as vacancies occur their places are supplied by 
new appointments made in each case by the Grand Juries of the counties 
respectively concerned in the taxation, who have also the power of removing 
from office any of the trustees so appointed by them. 

The qualification prescribed for trusteeship in these cases, consists in the 
persons appointed having either a leasehold or freehold property of £100 a 
year, or in being agents to an estate of not less than £2,000 a year. 

4. Arterial Drainage District. 

There are in all 146 Arterial Drainage Districts in Ireland, for the superin- 
tendence and management of which Local Boards are elected by the ratepayers 
liable to pay the drainage rate in each district. 

Up to 1873 returns showing the usual particulars under the several heads 
of receipts and expenditure in regard to these were included in the yearly 
Statistical Reports and formed one of the items in the general summary of 
Irish Taxation as there stated — the amount appearing under this head in 
the returns for 1872 being £49,252. 

Since that time however— owing to the great difficulty, or rather impossibility, 
experienced in inducing country gentlemen to supply the information required 
for the accurate compilation of the reports— the practice has been altogether 
discontinued, and the item no longer appears therefore as forming part of the 
taxation summary. 

From particulars supplied, however, by the Commissioners of Public Works 
it would appear that out of a total sum of £1,344,689 expended by that Board 
for drainage purposes, and charged on lands and counties, there was repaid 
during the year ended 31st March, 1877 : — 

£ 

By Proprietors, 49,869 

Out of County Cess, .... 935 

Total, ..... £50,804 

I 2 



5 & 6 Vic. c. 89. 



Qualification for 
Trustees of Inland 
Navigation. 



5 & 6 Vic. c. 89. 
26 & 27 Vic. c. 88. 
29 & 30 Vic. c. 49. 
Local Drainage 
Boards. 
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0 tlier Local 
Authorities. 



3 & 4 Vic. c. f 
28 & 29 Vic. c. 



Stephen’s-green 

Commissioners. 



Manor Courts. 
22 Vic. c. 14. 



Killultagh. 



There are in addition to the various regular authorities that have been 
already described as administering local affairs, and either directly or indirectly 
contributing to the sum total of National Local Taxation, a few others of a 
peculiar kind still remaining to be noticed, and a brief reference to which appears 
to be necessary in order to render the statement here submitted a complete 
and accurate exposition of - the entire case, viz. : — 



5. The Belfast Water Commission. 

The first of these is a body having nothing corresponding with it in any 
of the other municipalities in the country, viz. — The Belfast Water 
Commissioners, elected by the ratepayers, and incorporated under two local 
Acts, by virtue of which they are empowered to make and collect rates, and 
sell water for various general purposes. 

Their receipts for the year 1876 were— from rates £23,717, from borrowed 
money £36,503 — and from other sources £486 — making a total of £60,706 ; 
and their expenditure was £35,246 on water supply, and £11,771 for other 
purposes — making a total of £47,197. 

6. Dublin 7 Square Commissioners. 

There are in Dublin five bodies of Commissioners elected under Local Acts 
for the management of particular Squares. 

Stephen’s-green is, however, the only one of these, from which any return 
has been received — the expenses there amounting for the year to £7 5 7. 

7. The Court Leet. 

Though the old Manor Courts of Ireland were in 1859 finally abolished, 
certain manorial rights previously enjoyed were by section 1 of the Act still 
preserved. 

One of these related to the power possessed in certain cases to hold Courts 
Leet, and levy taxes for particular purposes — such as the regulation of 
markets, the repair of by-roads, &c. 

Of these Courts, however, but one now remains in Ireland, viz. — that for 
the Manor of Killultagh, which includes the town of Lisburn, and the operations 
connected with which appear to be, at the present time, on rather a limited 
scale, the expenditure for 1876 only reaching in all the sum of £253, 
viz. : — 

£ 

Assessments oh separate Constablewicks, . . 141 

„ oh Manor at large, . . . 112 

Total, . . 253 
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8. Metropolitan Police District. 

The. .last form of Local Government and Taxation now remaining to be 
referred ; to, is that connected with the Dublin Metropolitan Police District 
which is peculiar in this respect, that while the administration of its affairs is 
entirely vested in Commissioners appointed by the Government, they at the 
same time possess, within certain prescribed limits, special powers of imposing 
local taxation, viz. — 1. A tax of 8d in the pound on houses and lands within 
the Metropolitan Police - District (which extends considerably beyond the 
municipal boundaries) ; 2. certain prescribed taxes on pawnbrokers, publicans* 
and 'hackney carriage licenses, &c. ; and 3. these are supplemented by fees 
and fines received from the Metropolitan Police Courts. 

During the year 1876 the amount received under these several heads was 
as follows : — 



Rates, .... 


30,599 


Duties, .... 


12,608 


Fines and fees. 


10,564 


Other receipts, . . , 


, 3,349 


Making a total of 


£57,120 



contributed during the year from local sources for police purposes, towards 
which, however, the Imperial yearly contribution, as appears by the parlia- 
mentary estimates of the last session, is now £137,391, or more than two-thirds 
of the entire expenditure, viz. — £194*511. 

This concludes my detailed examination of the extent, composition, and 
nature of the various constituent elements which make up the entire system 
of Local Government in Ireland at the present time, and the expenditure 
■connected with which in all it branches — after deducting all contributory aids 
derived from extraneous sources — involves a charge upon the local resources 
of the country of £3,242,093 in the shape of taxation, to the analysis of which 
and its incidence as affecting different classes and interests, the third and 
closing part of this report will be exclusively devoted. 



PART II. 

Matters which are Locally Administered. 

Though it has been deemed the most convenient arrangement that the 
several matters of local administration should be explained in detail in connexion 
with each head of Local Government separately, as it came under review, a 
brief summary of the entire as already explained may be here conveniently 
added. 

The}'' embrace, it has been seen 
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1. Poor Law Relief. 

This is administered in its various forms by Boards of Guardians, or officers 
acting under their authority, the cost falling as a charge either on the rates of 
the entire Union, or some particular Electoral Division comprised in it, according 
to the circumstances of each case. 

2. Medical Relief. 

This is administered under three distinct authorities, viz. — 1. By Boards 
of Guardians in regard to Hospitals and Infirmaries under their own control, 
the cost being determined like that for ordinary Poor Law relief. 2. By 
Committees appointed under the Medical Charities Act of 1851 for the 
management of dispensaries, the cost falling in this case on each district 
separately ; and 3. By the County authorities in regard to Infirmaries and 
3 & 4 Win, IV. c. Fever Hospitals established under the Grand Jury Act of 1836, the charge in 
11(l ' these cases falling on the County rates. 

3. Sanitary Matters. 

These are administered either by urban authorities, in which case they 
become a charge on the Town rates, or, in rural districts, by Boards of Guardians, 
in which case they are charged as may be specially determined, the Townland 
being in every instance the unit of chargeability. 

4. County Works and Purposes. 

These comprehend the erection and maintenance of buildings, the making, 
maintenance and repair of roads, bridges, &c., &c., the support of prisons and 
bridewells, &c., &c., the local administration of justice in its several forms and 
the granting of licenses, &c., either the County at large, or some particular 
Barony comprised within it, being the unit of chargeability, save in some 
excepted cases otherwise specially provided for. 

5. Lunatic Asylums. 

These are administered by Boards of Governors specially appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant for either single counties or groups of two or more the 
expenses being provided for by the respective county authorities, now 
supplemented by contributory grants from the Imperial Exchequer. 

6. Burial Grounds. 

These are managed generally by Boards ' of Guardians, but where Town 
authorities exist then by these, the charge in the former case falling on the 
rates of either the entire Union, or of some particular division or divisions, as 
may be determined, and in the latter on the Town rates. 

7. Toivn Works and Purposes. 

These embrace a great variety of objects in particular cases, the most ordinary, 
however, being thos ethat relate to the paving, lighting, cleansing, &c., of each 
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town, and in some instances the control of the roads and bridges, &c., as has 
been seen, now transferred from the County to the Municipal Authorities, 
whose expenses are all provided for in accordance with the provisions of the 
particular statutes, general or local, under which they happen to be incoporated. 

8 . Miscellaneous. 

In addition to the foregoing, various other purposes of local administration 
might be here enumerated, some of the principal being those incidental to 
the management of Harbours, Inland Navigation, Arterial Drainage Districts, 
Manor Courts, Contributions from local sources towards the support of 
the Metropolitan Police, the “ Artisans’* Dwellings Act,” &c., &c., &c. 

The several heads of Local Government, as well as the different matters 
arising either directly or indirectly in connexion with them have, however, been 
already so fully dealt with in their respective places, that further reference to 
them here would be simply a repetition of what has been elsewhere stated in 
a different form, and I shall therefore now proceed at once to the third and last 
division of my subject, namely, the general nature and incidence of the Local 
Taxation of the entire country, and the relative rate of expenditure, and (so 
far as it appears) the indebtedness under the several heads of Local Govern- 
ment during each of the last five years respectively. 



PART III. 

Taxation. 

The total amount of Local Taxation levied in Ireland in 1876, and during 
each of the four preceding years, exclusive of receipts from loans and Imperial 
Taxes, was : — 



Y..,. 


Valuation of Rateable 


Total Taxation. 


Increase of Taxation. 


Per Cent, of 
Increase. 




£ 


£ 


£ 




1872, 


13,329.354 


2,905,250 






1873, 


13,402,226 


2,981,320 


76,070 




1874, 


13,449,553 


3,147,328 






1875, 


13,485,600 


3,192,945 






1876, 


13,512,652 


3,242,093 


49,148 


1-5 



This was distributed as follows, viz. : — 



Year. 


Rates on Real 
Property. 


Per Cent, 
of total 
Taxation. 


Tolls, Fees, Stamps, 
and Dues. 


Por Cent, 
of total 
Taxation. 


Other Receipts. 


Per Cent, 
of total 
Taxation. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 








2,344,446 


81- 


442,796 


15- 






1873, . 


2,440,693 


82- 


365,085 


12- 








2,564,021 


81- 


399,568 


13- 








2,561,929 


80- 


437,283 


14- 






1876, . 


2,544,230 


78-4 


523,111 


16-2 


174,752 


5-4 



* 38 & 39 Vic. 
c. 36. 



Amount and 
general incidence 
of Local Taxation, 
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Local Indebted- 
ness. 



•From these figures it will be observed — 1. That though there has beea a, 
progressive increase each year, both in the value of rateable property and in 
the amount of Local Taxation, it has been a very gradual one, and in no 
instance of considerable amount, the total increase between the first and last 
years of the series having been in the valuation £183,298, and in the taxation 
£336,843, — and 2. That of the taxation as nearly as possible four-fifths of the 
entire falls as a charge upon real property, this amount being entirely 
administered in connexion with the Union, the County, and the Town 
organizations respectively ; save as regards those additions arising, as explained, 
from the Metropolitan Police Tax, and the one Manor Court still subsisting in 
Ireland. 



The following is an analysis of the taxation for the five years here specified 
as it affects each of the four classes of Local Authorities that have been treated 
of, viz. 



Year. 


Union Taxation.* 


County Taxation. . 


Town Taxation.! 


Miscellaneous 

Taxation. 


Total Taxation. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1872, 


754,236 


1,065,490 


582,575 


502,949 


2,905,250 


1873, 


861,311 


1,133,141 


567,333 


419,535 


2,981,320 


1874, 


947,924 


1,164,276 


579,908 


455,218 


3,147,328 


1875, 


936,482 


1,159,678 


613,985 


482,800 


3,192,945 


1876, 


962,860 


1,130,723 


602,169 


546,341 


3,242,093 



There is no published return of the amount of outstanding debts affecting 
either Union, or County Authorities — they are not however, considerable in 
amount, being principally confined, in the former case, to building loans, or 
loans for sanitary purposes in rural districts, and, in the latter, to sums advanced 
by Government for building purposes, &c. 



In the case of Town and Harbour Authorities the debts are shown, and at 
the close of 1876 stood as follows, viz. : — 



Due by Town Authorities, 
„ Harbour „ 



£ 

1,836,053 1 
1,508,424 



Total, 



£3,344,477 



The following is an analysis of the amount due by the several classes of 
these Authorities during each of the last five years respectively, so far as the 



* This is exclusive of Parliamentary grants, repayments of relief, and other special 
receipts, of which the first amounted during the five years to a total sum of £399,246. 
t This is exclusive of receipts from fines, duties, and grand jury cess. 

+ Of this amount £235,995, is due by Belfast Water Commissioners (incorporated under 
a special Act). 
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returns received from them convey the information, and as to which there are 
some omissions to be noted : — 



Year. 


Towns under Town 
Councils. 


Special Acts. 




Towns under 
9 Geo. IV. 


Harbour 

Authorities. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1872, 


1,318,526 


332,068 


23,178 


23,251 


1,154,765 


1873, 


1,162,409 


133,153 


16,958 


25,451 


1,268,420 


1874, 


1,351,594 


326,061 


31,785 


25,025 


1,406,408 


1875, 


1,366,463 


343,407 


38,165 


25,383 


1,519,948 


1876, 


1,360,250 


408,454 


38,681 


28,668 


1,508,424 



There is no town in Ireland at the present time charged with a debt 
equivalent to three years rateable value of the property contained in it, but 
there are two cases in which it exceeds two years, and five others in which it 
exceeds one years value. 

The particulars are as follows : — 

1. Towns owing more than two years rateable value : — 



Wicklow, . . . 4,487 12,000 

Waterford, . . . 38,101 76,587 

2. Towns owing between one and two years rateable value : — 



Town. 




Valuation. 


Debt. 






£ 


£ 


Cork, 




. 145,983 


191,203 


Dublin, 




. 620,271 


832,418 


Newry, 




. 30,103 


39,275 


Coleraine, 




. 11,885 


15,760 


Trim, 




2,032 


2,400 



Of the Harbour Authorities those owing the principal sums are : — 



1 

Harbour. 


2 

Debt. 


Harbour. 


Debt. 




£ 




£ 


Belfast, . 


. 696,466 


Limerick, . . 


. . 53,691 


Dublin, 


. 357,032 


Dundalk, : 


. 18,670 


Londonderry, 


. 135,126 


Waterford, 


. 17,051 


Cork, 


. 87,562 


Drogheda, . 


. . 13,061 


Carlingforcl Lougb, . 


. 79,166 







The taxation affecting real property, which represents as already shown four- 
fifths of the entire amount, is now all assessed upon the same valuation, viz. : — 
the general Tenement Valuation op Ireland as provided for by the Act of 1S52. 15 & ig Vic. c. 
This valuation in accordance with the provisions of the Act, is based, in 
regard to lands, upon a scale of prices of agricultural produce embodied 
therein, and, in regard to houses and buildings, on an estimate of the rent 
which one year with another the same might in their actual state be expected 
to let at from year to year; the probable average annual cost of repairs, 
insurance, and other expenses necessary to maintain the hereditaments in its 
actual state, and all rates, taxes, and public charges been paid by the tenant. 

Though provision has been made for the annual revision of the valuation Revision. 

“ of the rateable tenements and hereditaments, the limits whereof shall become 1 ' Vlc- c< sec ‘ 

K 
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Incidence oi Local 
Taxation as 
affecting real 
property. 

17 ct 18 Yic. c. 
103, sec. 02. 



9 Geo. IY. c. 82, 
secs. 38, 39. 



Eating of 
Occupiers. 



altered,” and also of those “ the annual value of which is liable to frequent 
alteration,” such as fisheries, railways, canals, tolls of bridges, mines, gas, and 
water-works, and buildings, there is no power to disturb the general basis of the- 
valuation, as fixed under the Act of 1852, without a resort to the provision 
contained in section 34. 

This section enables the Lord Lieutenant, “at or after the termination of 
fourteen years from the period of the final completion of the first general 
tenement valuation,” — if he shall think fit to do so, and, “ on an application 
by the Grand Jury of the county,” to cause a new valuation to be made, and 
so from time to time, after the expiration of every succeeding period of fourteen - 
years. 

TJp to the present time however no such application has been submitted, 
and, as a consequence, no such revaluation has taken place in any county in 
Ireland, though as a matter of fact a considerably longer interval than fourteen 
years has elapsed since the completion of the existing valuation, and which in 
the South, and in the West of Ireland— having been made at a period of 
exceptional depression, and general derangement — has long since ceased, there 
can be no doubt, to furnish a just or reliable criterion of actual value, such 
as by the Act of 1852 would appear to have been contemplated. 

In the northern counties — where the valuation was brought to a close at a 
later date, and under more favourable circumstances — there is however a much 
nearer approach to general accuracy to be met with. 

Section 12 defines what are to be deemed rateable hereditaments within 
the meaning of the Act, and the several rates made, for public purposes are 
an equal poundage rate calculated on the valuation, with two exceptions 
however — viz. 1st, under the provisions of the Towns Improvement Act, of 1854, 
in which a distinction is made between different classes of property in regard 
to their liability to assessment for the purposes of that Act — Section 62, pro- 
viding as to this as follows : — 

« For the purpose of any rate to be made or levied under the provisions of this Act, 
or of any Act incorporated herewith, all lands used as arable, meadow, or pasture grounds 
only, or as woodlands, or market gardens, or nursery grounds, and all lands covered with 
water and used as a canal, and any towing-path to the same, and all lands used as a railway 
constructed under the powers of any Act of Parliament for public conveyance, shall be 
assessed and liable in the proportion of one-fourth part only of the net annual value of 
such lands respectively.” 

And 2ndly, under the Lighting and Cleansing Act of 1828, by whicli a gra- 
duated scale of rating is applied to tenements according to valuation. 

A much more material distinction, however, than this, in the incidence of the 
taxation, and affecting not the property, but the persons assessed remains 
still to be noticed. 

Under every form of Local Government the occupier is the person made 
■primarily liable for the payment of the rate — save in those excepted cases where, 
under both the Poor Law and Municipal Law, the immediate lessor is 
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substituted as regards all tenements below a certain specified value — but in tbe 
case of the Poor Law rating the occupier is subsequently entitled to deduct 
from each pound of rent paid by him one-half of the poundage rate (not 
exceeding in any case one-half the entire rate paid), while both the county 
and municipal rates fall altogether on the occupier exclusively — the owners 
of property being entirely relieved from any direct contribution whatever 
to the taxation coming under these heads. 

The original Poor Law Act not only expressly provided for this division of l & 2 Vic. c. 
rate between owner and occupier, but likewise insured that the arrangement 
should be practically enforced, by rendering all covenants on the part of the Ibid. sec. 77. 
tenant to forego such deductions null and void — a restriction, subsequently, 12 & 13 Vic. 
and somewhat unaccountably removed by the Poor Law Amendment Act of ’ 

1849. 

Under the Land Act of 1870 a provision was for the first time introduced Coimty^ate. 
enabling occupiers “ Under any tenancy whatsoever created after the passing 4 ^ sec . 05 . 
of this Act ” to make, in regard to county cess, a deduction from rent similar 
to that always allowed as to Poor rate ; but this was not accompanied by any 
restriction similar to that which it has been seen accompanied the original 
Poor Law Enactment on this subject ; and, as the result of full and careful 
inquiries, instituted amongst persons having access to the very best sources of 
information in different parts of the country, it may be confidently affirmed 
that, up to the present time, the provision just referred to has remained, 
and is likely to continue to be, almost absolutely inoperative — tenants, as a 
rule, it is represented, being found quite willing to forego this claim in 
preference to the alternative arrangement of submitting to a corresponding 
increase in the amount of rent, and land agents being strongly and not un- 
naturally averse to the change — not so much, in many cases, on account of 
the thing itself, as in consequence of the great inconvenience practically 
experienced, from having two entirely different systems in this respect in 
concurrent operation. 

I have now gone in detail through the several heads bearing on the general Conclusion, 
question of Local Government and Taxation in Ireland, in pursuance of the 
arrangement indicated in the opening part of this report — which I have 
desired to confine within as narrow limits as it was in my power to do, 
consistently with submitting, at the same time, a sufficiently full and clear 
statement of the numerous essential facts with which it has been my duty to 
deal. 

I may be permitted, in now bringing my observations to a close, to express here 
my sense of the courteous attention I have experienced in every quarter in 
which I, at any time, found it necessary to apply for information — whether 
from Local Officers, or from the Central Departments of Government in 
Dublin. I desire especially to acknowledge my obligations in this respect 
to Dr. Neilson Hancock, to whom exclusively belongs the merit of having 
framed, and established the Compilation of the Statistics of Irish Taxation, 

K2 
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from which I have so frequently quoted, and to Mr. Tracey, of the 
Local Government Board — upon whom since 1873, has devolved the duty of 
continuing the work so successfully inaugurated under the auspices of 
Dr. Hancock in 1865 — from both of whom I have received the most 
valuable assistance and information in the execution of the task with which 
it was my privilege to he intrusted on this occasion. 

In the Appendix hereunto annexed are submitted a series of tabular state- 
ments — marked A, B, C, D, E, F, and G — to which reference has been already 
made in the course of the report, and which have been prepared with the special 
purpose of affording, in a condensed and convenient shape, what it is hoped may 
be found some useful and not uninteresting information of a practical kind, 
as bearing on the several matters of Local Government and Taxation to which 
they respectively relate. 



I have the honour to be, 

Sib, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. P. O’BRIEN. 



The Right Honorable Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, bart., m.p., 
&c., &c., &c., 

Dublin Castle. 
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A. — Return showing for each Union in Ireland — 1. The Population; 2. The Area; 3. The 
6. The number of Counties (wholly or partly comprised in it) ; 7. The number of 
purposes, in Rural Districts ; 9. The number of Elected Guardians ; 10. The number of 
of the two last decennial periods of 1866 and 1876 respectively. 



Unions. 


Population, 


Statute Acres. 


Net 

Annual Value 
(September, 1876). 

8. 


No. of 
Electoral 
nivisions 


No. of 
Dispensary 
Districts 


No. of 
Counties 
or parts of 
Counties 

Union. 

6. 




Abbeyleix, 


19,949 


107,167 


£ 

67,413 


22 


5 


1 




Antrim, . 


35,928 


117,127 


123,216 


19 


6 


1 




Ardee, 


22,282 


96,210 


94,143 


13 


5 


2 




Armagh, . 


72,384 


154,247 


204,211 


26 


8 


2 




Athlone, . 


33,612 


150,768 


88,307 


31 


5 


2 






30,025 


160,253 


109,749 


38 


6 


2 




Bailieborough, . 


22,062 


65,909 


40,016 


12 


5 


1 




Ballina, . 


30,911 


150,415 


48,953 


20 


2 


2 




liallinasloe, 


24,291 


160,507 


78,521 


25 


6 


2 




Ballinrobe, 


29,276 


144,894 


60,061 


18 


3 


2 




Ballycastle, 


18,507 


102,197 


44,318 


15 


3 


1 




Ballymahon, . 


18,787 


100,126 


61,912 


18 


3 


1 




Ballymena, 


71,466 


161,162 


125,826 


23 


8 


1 




Ballymoney, 


38,505 


127,519 


82,379 


22 


5 


2 




Ballyshannon, . 


28,308 


132,310 


50,530 


21 


5 


3 




Ballyvaghan, . 


5,712 


71,063 


19,461 


11 


1 


1 




Balro tliery. 


20,066 


75,290 


95,080 

73,870 


12 


6 


1 




Baltinglass, 


20,403 


139,114 


28 


4 


1 




Banbridge, 


65,768 


125,150 


159,340 


23 


6 


2 




Bandon, . 


25,739 


101,345 


73,620 


20 


5 


1 




Bantry, . 


16,330 


106,855 


21,659 


14 


3 


1 




Bawnboy, 


24,006 


104,503 


39,824 

606,437 


25 


4 


2 




Belfast, . 


202,641 


48,372 


12 


2 


2 




Belmullet, 


15,758 


177,933 


10,940 


15 


2 


1 




Borrisokane, 


11,510 


81,850 


41,604 


13 


3 


1 






44,240 


159,696 


73,622 


33 


5 


2 






' 25,148 


197,545 


22,621 


22 


5 


1 






20,764 


104,010 


72,972 


20 


4 








45,835 


185,854 


150,428 


45 


7 


3 






20,650 


60,661 


50,125 


14 


3 


1 






28,115 


100,736 


48,146 


25 




2 






28,113 


112,630 


79,431 


22 


5 


3 






29,392 


156,822 


107,710 


24 


5 


1 






32,171 


140,998 


46,558 

75,426 


18 


2 


1 




Castleblayney, 


39,584 


94,301 


21 


4 


2 






14,302 


57,820 














16,311 


91,785 


26,222 


14 




1 






44,237 


162,363 


71,872 


19 


4 


2 






14,326 


73,445 


14,053 


7 


2 


1 




Pivi-n 


53,558 


160,662 


112,802 


33 


8 


1 






18,062 


86,870 


114,574 


15 


5 


3 






31,300 


110,788 


42,108 


19 


3 


1 






25,231 


192,965 


17,756 


19 










22,247 


118,427 


64,034 


14 


3 


1 






25,199 


101,673 


56,296 


18 


4 


2 






26,849 


80,464 


50,944 


20 




1 






23,207 


73,503 


57,132 












24,089 


86,702 


70,532 


14 


5 


2 






38,773 


112,399 


99,565 


20 


5 


2 






34,661 


96,720 


63,576 


16 


4 


1 






34,831 


105,848 


72,505 












143,379 


169,732 


338,407 


28 


10 


2 






7,095 


61,386 


20,430 


9 


1 


1 






17,061 


83,324 


64,068 


20 








Delvin, . 


11,847 


74,775 


53,155 


19 


3 


1 
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Valuation ; 4. The number of Electoral Divisions ; 5. The number of Dispensary Districts ; 
Urban Sanitary Districts ; 8. The number of Municipal Towns, included for Sanitary 
Ex-officio Guardians; and 11. The Comparative Expenditure for all purposes during each 





No. of 
Urban 
Sanitary 
Authorities. 


No. of 
Municipal 
Towns 
included in 

District. 


No. of 
Elected 
Guardians. 

9. 


No. of 
Ex-oflicio 
Guardians. 

10. 


Expenditure. 


UNIONS. 


1806. 


1876. 












£ 


£ 










25 


25 


3,757 


5,203 


Abbeyleix. 








24 


21 


4,498 


6,692 


Antrim. 








24 


24 


5,399 


7,008 


Ardee. 




1 


1 


38 


33 


5,208 


8,135 


Armagh. 








35 


35 


4,176 


5,458 


Athlone. 






1 


29 


28 


5,641 


8,796 


Athy. 






_ 


16 


15 


2,206 


3,620 


Bailieborougli. 








21 


21 


2,845 


3,367 


Balliha. 






1 


24 


24 


4,583 


5,310 


Ballinasloe. 








17 


17 


3,554 


4,597 


Balliiirobe. 








18 


18 


1,923 


2,391 


Ballycastle. 




_ 




20 


20 


2,831 


3,597 


Ballymalion. 




1 




28 


26 


5,707 


8,682 


Ballymena. 






1 


28 ' 


23 


2,80S 


4,619 


Ballymoney. 






1 


24 


24 


2,090 


3,675 


Ballyshannon. 








11 


11 


1,802 


2,906 


Bally vaghan. 




_ 


1 


23 


23 


3,712 


5,152 


Balrothery. 






_ 


27 


27 


4,957 


5,981 


Baltmglass. 






4 


29 


29 


4,499 


0,S49 


Banbridge. 






1 


22 


22 


3,513 


4,511 


Bandon. 




_ 


_ 


15 


15 


1,587 


2,135 


Bantry. 






_ 


25 


23 


2,367 


3,504 


Bawhboy. 




1 


1 


22 


22 


20,590 


44,020 


Belfast. 








IS 


5 


1,335 


2,400 


Belmullet. 








16 


16 


2,056 


2,311 


Borrisokane. 




_ 


1 


33 


33 


5,170 


6,854 


Boyle. 




_ 


_ 


20 


20 


2,609 


3,862 


Caherciveen. 






1 


24 


21 


4,S47 


6,224 


Callau. 




1 


1 


35 


35 


7,510 


11,476 


Carlow. 






1 


16 


13 


2,026 


2,705 


Carrickmaeross. 






_ 


26 


26 


2,644 


4,038 


Carrick-on-8kannon. 




1 


_ 


26 


26 


6,450 


5,518 


Camck-on-Suir. 






2 


27 


27 


6,436 


8,500 


Cashel. 






1 


17 


17 


2,153 


3,215 


Castlebar. 




_ 


2 


25 


25 


2,706 


4,485 


Castleblayney. 




_ 


- 


12 


11 


3,200 


5,150 


Castlecomer. 




_ 


_ 


14 


10 


1,070 


1,744 


Castlederg. 






_ 


19 


19 


3,659 


4,359 


Castlerea, 






_ 


10 


6 


1,627 


2,214 


Castletown. 






2 


34 


34 


3,980 


7,612 


Cavan. 




_ 


_ 


19 


18 


4,832 


5,845 


Celbridge. 




_ 


_ 


19 


16 


2,025 


3,255 


Claremorris. 




_ 


_ 


18 


18 


2,042 


3,121 


Clifden. 




- 


- 


17 


17 


3,181 


5,002 


Clogheen. 




_ 


1 


25 


23 


2,001 


3,529 


Clogher. 




- 


1 


22 


22 


2,340 


3,244 


Clonakilty. 




- 


1 


20 


20 


1,851 


2,631 


Clones. 




1 


_ 


20 


20 


7,781 


7,904 


Clonmel. 




- 


- 


27 


27 


4,169 


6,218 


Coleraine. 




- 


1 


21 


21 


1,976 


3,591 . 


Cooks town. 




_ 


1 


20 


20 


2,118 


2,771 i 


Cooteliill. 




2 


_ 


50 


50 


35,948 


43,748 


Cork. 






- 


9 


9 


1,530 


2,393 


Corrofin. 


- 


- 


20 


20 


3,292 


4,927 


Croom. 




" 


17 


17 


2,414 


3,156 


Delvin. 
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A. — Return showing for each Union in Ireland — 1. The Population; 2. The 



Unions. 


Population, 

1871. 


Area in 
Statute Acres. 


Net 

Annual Value 
(September. 187G). 


No. of 
Electoral 
Divisions 
in Union. 


No. of 
Dispensary 
Districts 


No. of 
Counties 
or parts ol 
Counties 




Dingle, . , . 


20,245 


125,279 


£ 

22,754 


19 


4 






Donaghmore, . 


8,359 


51,060 


40,933 


13 


2 


1 




Donegal, . 


27,716 


160,403 


34,330 


18 


5 






Downpatrick, , 


54,644 


147,441 


176,317 


24 


7 


1 




Drogheda, 


34,726 


99,062 


124,739 


12 


6 






Dromore West, 


17,742 


96,985 


36,858 


17 


2 


1 




Dublin, North, 
Dublin, South, 


134,091 


41,208 


358,002 


9 


5 


2 




199,512 


48,200 


618,175 


8 


7 






Dundalk, , 


45,401 


104,629 


105,570 


19 


6 






Duntanaghy, . 


16,477 


125,678 


11,506 


10 


2 


1 




Dungannon, 


45,990 


102,548 


93,587 


19 


5 






Dungarvan, 


21,869 


94,045 


53,899 


18 


4 






Dunmanway, . 


17,666 


103,917 


33,169 


15 


3 


1 




Dunshaughlin, . 


11,647 


108,336 


105,641 


12 


4 


2 




Edenderry, 


20,160 


172,384 


95,538 


29 


6 


3 




Ennis, . , . 


26,530 


112,505 


74,005 


20 


4 


1 




Enniseorthy, . 


39,557 


196,689 


110,415 


33 


6 






Enniskillen, . 


43,599 


203,582 


105,545 


42 


6 


3 




Ennistyinou, . 


23,355 


99,281 


36,896 


20 


3 


1 




Fermoy, . . 


32,783 


148,268 


103,444 


24 


5 


1 




Galway, . . 


44,022 


197,467 


66,149 


26 


6 


2 




Glennamaddy, . 


20,274 


100,318 

257,479 


31,871 


18 


3 


2 




Glenties. . 


37,930 


20,051 


27 


6 






Glin, 


14,899 


60,666 


28,421 


13 


2 


2 




Gorey, . . 


23,209 


129,705 


80,108 


25 


4 


1 




Gort, 


17,973 


107,919 


44,212 


20 


3 


1 




Gortin, . . 


15,546 


111,261 


19,597 


13 


2 


1 




Granard, . . 


33,633 


134,003 


85,481 


36 


6 


3 




Inishowen, . 


35,374 


159,412 


39,084 


21 


5 


1 




Irvinestown, 


19,713 


75,921 


48,758 


17 


7 






Kanturk, 


32,796 


1S6,518 


77,143 


33 


3 






Kells, . 


21,895 


108,982 


95,495 


25 


4 






Kenmare, 


18,348 


198,152 


19,270 


16 


4 


1 




Kilkeel, . , 


21,426 


81,843 


42,054 


10 


3 


1 




Kilkenny, . 


31,193 


110,943 


100,250 


21 


2 


2 




Killadysert, . 


12,211 


62,319 


25,392 


11 


2 


1 




Killala, . 


10,242 


104,882 


20,640 


8 


2 






Killarney, . . 


44,443 


251,287 


75,710 


31 


5 


1 




Kilmactliomas, . 


13,399 


64,478 


34,458 


16 


2 


1 




Kilmallock, . . 


35,486 


140,356 


136,780 


27 


6 


2 




Kilrush, . . . 


35,97S 


136,788 


52,406 


27 


5 


1 




Kinsale, . 


24,594 


79,651 


59,238 


19 


5 






Larne, ... 


34,401 


117,801 


94,927 


13 


5 






Letterkenny, . 


17,113 


101,247 


30,976 


14 


3 


1 




Limavady, 


27,822 

79,248 


152,710 


68,786 


19 


5 


1 




Limerick, . 


. 177,951 


194,537 


34 


7 


3 




Lisburn, . 


59,714 


119,871 


170,459 


27 


8 






Lismore, . 


IS, 834 


97,141 


49,921 


16 


4 


2 




Lisnaskea, . 


22,945 


98,710 


57,985 


20 


4 


1 




Listowel, 


34,283 


151,208 


52,211 


32 


4 






Londonderry, . 


58,758 


144,127 


153,175 


22 


7 






Longford, 


29,530 


109,961 


60,089 


19 


3 


1 




Lougiirea, 


26,402 


198,832 


76,224 


34 


4 






Lurgan, . . 


69,916 


79,943 


141,168 


19 


6 






Macroom, . 


30,544 


179,108 


63,477 


25 


5 






Magherafelt, . 


58,747 


156,719 


91,707 


25 


5 






Mallow, . . 


31,112 


154,358 


106,024 


21 


6 


1 




Manorhamilton, . 


30,667 


144,S47 


43,441 


22 


4 


1 





* Note. — T he Dublin Urban Sanitary District 
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Area; 3. The Valuation ; 4 The number of Electoral Divisions, &c. — continued. 





No. of 
Urban 
ganitary 
Authorities. 


No. of 
Municipal 
Towns 
included in 

District. 


No. of 
Elected 
Guardians. 


No. of 
Ex-officio 
Guardians. 


Expenditure. 


Unions. 












22 


14 


2,312 


3,023 


Dingle. 






_ 


15 


13 


1,945 


3,416 


Donaghmore. 






_ 


20 


16 


1,995 


2,676 


Donegal. 




_ 


1 


27 


27 


4,600 


7,190 


Downpatrick. 




1 


_ 


25 


25 


6,783 


9,916 


Drogheda. 








17 


17 


1,432 


2,131 


Dromore West. 




2 


1 * f 


33 


33 


28,073 


35,624 


Dublin, North. 




4 


J 1 


39 


39 


47,620 


58,585 


Dublin, South. 




1 




30 


30 


4,677 


7,813 


Dundalk. 






_ 


18 


6 


972 


1,504 


Dunfanaghy. 




_ 


1 


26 


26 


3,266 


5,611 


Dungannon. 




1 


_ 


22 


21 


4,281 


8,783 


Dungarvan. 




_ 




16 


16 


1,914 


2,763 


D unmanway. 






_ 


26 


26 


3,250 


4,981 


Dunshaughlin. 






_ 


30 


30 


3,325 


4,862 


Edenderry. 




1 


_ 


19 


19 


4,770 


7,430 


Ennis. 




_ 


1 


34 


34 


6,102 


8,285 


Enniscortliy. 




1 


_ 


45 


33 


3,799 


5,823 


Enniskillen. 




_ 


_ 


16 


16 


3,619 


4,739 


Eunistymon. 




1 


_ 


25 


25 


3,969 1 


5,175 


Fermoy. 




1 


_ 


37 


37 


6,161 


7,464 


Galway. 




_ 




18 


17 


2,331 


2,816 


Glennamaddy. 




_ 


_ 


21 


6 


2,003 


2,993 


Glenties. 




_ 


_ 


13 


13 


2,234 


3,247 


Glin. 




_ 


1 


27 


22 


4,345 


4,582 


Gorey. 




_ 


_ 


19 


19 


2,519 


3,459 


Gort. 






_ 


14 


9 


989 


1,666 


Gortin. 




_ 


_ 


25 


25 


4,558 


6,588 


Granard. 




_ 


_ 


24 


22 


2,758 


4,088 


Inishowen. 




_ 


_ 


20 


19 


1,934 


2,850 


Irvines town. 




_ 




31 


30 


5,675 


9,881 


Kanturk. 






1 


26 


26 


4,200 


6,336 


Kells. 








17 


9 


2,319 


2,854 


Kenmare. 




_ 


_ 


16 


16 


1,724 


2,323 


Killceel. 




1 


_ 


29 


29 


9,397 


10,910 


Kilkenny. 




_ 


- 


12 


12 


1,908 


2,806 


Killadysert. 




_ 


_ 


13 


12 


1,735 


1,784 


Killala. 




_ 


1 


34 


33 


5,882 


9,101 


Killarney. 




_ 


_ 


17 


17 


3,151 


3,448 


Kilmacthomas. 






_ 


31 


31 


7,542 


14,068 


Kilmallock. 








23 


23 


5,025 


6,196 


Kilrush. 




1 


_ 


23 


23 


2,549 


3,058 


Kinsale. 






2 


25 


24 


3,459 


5,595 


Larne. 






1 


21 


21 


1,936 


2,843 


Letterkenny. 






1 


24 


22 


2,437 


3,282 


Limavady. 




1 


_ 


46 


46 


18,437 


24,721 


Limerick. 




1 


_ 


29 


26 


3,866 


6,764 


Lisburn. 




_ 


1 


19 


19 


3,287 


4,912 


Lismore. 




_ 


_ 


18 


18 


1,949 


3,013 


Lisnaskea. 






_ 


32 


32 


3,061 


3,062 


Listowel. 




1 


- 


29 


29 


5,559 


8,134 


Londonderry. 




_ 


1 


21 


21 


4,408 


5,306 


Longford. 1 






1 


34 


34 


2,268 


3,744 


Loughrea. 




2 


_ 


25 


24 


6,530 


8,529 


Lurgan. 




_ 


_ 


26 


26 


3,069 


4,577 


Macroom. 




_ 


_ 


30 


26 


2,972 


5,470 


Magherafelt. 




_ 


1 


23 


23 


5,557 


7,707 


Mallow. 




- 




23 


17 


2,254 


2,841 


Manorliamilton. 



includes portions of each of the Dublin Unions. 
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A.— Return showing for each Union in Ireland — 1. The Population ;■ 2. The 



Unions. 




Statute Acres. 


Net 

Annual Value 
(September, 1876). 

3. 


No. of 
Electoral 
Divisions 
in Union. 


No. of 
Dispensary 
Districts 


No. of 
Counties 
or parts of 
Counties 


Midleton, . 


30,404 


109,266 


£ 

94,247 


19 


5 


1 


Milford, . , 


25,819 


111,334 


29,799 


19 


5 


1 


Millstreet, 


14,592 


74,906 


27,576 


12 


2 


1 


Mitch elstown, . 


20,745 


86,957 


49,105 


18 


3 


-2 


Mohill, . 


27,715 


92,955 


39,589 


23 


4 


1 


Monaghan, 


40,828 


112,744 


94,215 


21 


5 


1 


Mount Bellew, 


18,423 


102,383 


40,460 


14 


3 


1 


Mountmelliclc, 


37,165 


200,633 


102,220 


42 


7 


2 


Mullingar, 


36,837 


208,401 


157,665 


4S 


7 


1 


Naas, . 


44,197 


216,584 


152,649 


37 


8 


3 


Navan, . 


19,311 


94,466 


97,782 


12 


3 


1 


Nenagh, . 


33,206 


183,088 


93,941 


28 


5 


1 


Newcastle, 


30,196 


143,023 


61,681 


28 


5 


1 


Newport, 


16,061 


170,412 


13,094 


10 


2 


1 


New Ross, 


39,946 


177,231 


104,426 


39 


7 


2 


Newry, . 


72,079 


137,974 


164.348 


22 


9 


2 


Newtownards, 


48,231 


93,890 


137,173 


16 


6 


1 


Oldcastle, 


21,471 


85,912 


62,469 


14 


4 


2 


Omagh, . 


47,139 


174,216 


93,819 


33 


5 


1 


Oughterai'd, 


19,591 


172,745 


15,045 


14 


3 


1 


Parsonstown. . 


32,261 


220,437 


102,532 


39 


7 




Portumna, 


12,906 


77,046 


35,540 


15 


2 


1 


Rathdown, 


54,697 


61,513 


249,914 


10 


7 


2 


Rathdram. . 


37,807 


227,541 


132,438 


30 


8 


1 


Rathkeale, 


17,884 


79,932 


56,313 


18 


3 


1 


Roscommon, . 


22,468 


114,056 


64,497 


18 


3 




Roscrea, . 


20,034 


118,487 


71,633 


21 


3 


3 


Scarrilf, . 


14,151 


86,320 


25,733 


17 


3 


2 


Shillelagh, 


17,857 


110,122 


50,352 


21 


3 


3 


Skibbereen, 


31,385 


115,024 


45,S96 


23 


4 


1 


Skull, . 


13,139 


57,169 


15,185 


11 


2 


1 


Sligo, 


47,750 


143,523 


97,864 


29 


5 


1 


Strabane, 


39,510 


134,432 


79,057 


24 


5 


2 


Stranorlar, 


18,611 


121,151 


30,083 


11 


3 


1 


Strokestown, . 


23,345 


90,036 


50,794 


20 


3 


1 


Swineford, 


53,540 


152,594 


40,768 


21 


5 


1 


Thomastown, . 


18,817 


107,577 


66,247 


27 


4 


1 


Thurles, . 


31,475 


143,350 


90,010 


22 


6 


1 


Tipperary, 


42,931 


179,987 


142,056 


30 


6 




Tobercurry, 


26,724 


125,773 


40,635 


21 






Tralee, . 


49,827 


221,847 


85,950 


39 


6 


1 


Trim, . 


19,541 


119,519 


108, 9S9 


20 


4 


1 


Tuam, . 


41,324 


190,649 


76,921 


34 


4 


1 


Tulla, . 


13,763 


84,723 


32,742 


18 


3 


1 


Tullamore, . 


28,420 


155,394 


83,173 


28 


5 


2 


Urlingford, . 


12,623 


76,149 


45,491 


16 


4 


2 


Waterford, 


57,307 


125,720 


151,057 


30 


6 


3 


Westport, 


24,766 


175,508 


31,116 


20 


3 


1 


Wexford, 


40,640 


126,301 


107,769 


33 


6 




Youghal, 


21,959 


70,624 


60,537 


14 


5 






5,412,911 


20,325,198 


13,512,652 


3,438 


720 


244 
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Area; 3. The Valuation ; 4. The number of Electoral Divisions, &c. — continued. 



Vrban 


Municipal 
Towns 
included in 
Rural 
District. 


No. of 
Elected 
Guardians. 


No. of 
Ex-officio 
Guardians. 

10. 


Expo 


uditurc. 


Unions. 


I860. 


1876. 




1 


24 


24 


4,836 


7,467 


Midleton. 


_ 


_ 


23 


13 


2,151 


3,068 


Milford. 






14 


14 


3,652 


4,174 


Millstreet. 






18 


18 


2,673 


4,292 


Mitehelstown. 


_ 


_ 


24 


21 


3,297 


4,509 


Mohill. 


_ 


1 


27 


25 


2,576 


4,155 


Monaghan. 


_ 


_ 


14 


14 


2,311 


2,443 


Mount Bellew. 


_ 


2 


44 


36 


7,611 


8,659 


Mountmellick. 


_ 


1 


37 


37 


6,008 


9,668 


Mullingar. 


_ 


2 


33 


33 


6,643 


10,074 


Naas. 


_ 


1 


21 


21 


4,784 


7,468 


Navan. 


_ 


1 


32 


32 


6,229 


7,867 


Nenagh. 


_ 


_ 


25 


25 


4,227 


6,244 


Newcastle. 


- 


- 


13 


10 


1,475 


2,187 


Newport. 


1 


- 


20 


20 


8,311 


8,803 


New Ross. 


1 


_ 


31 


31 


6,672 


9,409 


Newry. 


1 


1 


24 


24 


5,479 


9,065 


N ewtownards. 


_ 


_ 


20 


20 


2,885 


4,389 


Oldcastle. 


_ 


1 


34 


30 


3,791 


5,183 


Omagli. 


_ 


_ 


14 


14 


1,580 


2,220 


Oughterard. 


_ 


1 


34 


34 


4,820 


6,071 


Parsonstown. 


_ 


_ 


16 


16 


2,675 


2,695 


Portumna. 


4 


1 


27 


27 


8,717 


13,612 


Rathdown. 


_ 


1 


36 


36 


7,001 


8,756 


Rathdrum. 


_ 


1 


19 


19 


4,847 


6,193 


Ratkkeale. 




1 


19 


19 


6,197 


5,957 


Roscommon. 


_ 


_ 


23 


23 


3,704 


3,923 


Roscrea. 


_ 


_ 


7 


7 


2,421 


3,244 


Scarriff. 


_ 


_ 


26 


16 


2,575 


3,559 


Shillelagh. 




1 


24 


24 


3,887 


5,607 


Skibbereen. 


_ 


_ 


13 


13 


1,363 


1,771 


Skull. 


1 


_ 


34 


34 


6,869 


8,705 


Sligo. 


_ 


1 


25 


24 


4,562 


6,594 


Strabanc. 


_ 




19 


10 


1,587 


1,654 


Stranorlar. 


_ 


_ 


20 


20 


3,997 


4,305 


Strokestown. 


_ 


_ 


22 


17 


2,589 


3,S96 


Swiueford. 


_ 


_ 


27 


26 


3,811 


4,520 


Thomastown. 


_ 


2 


25 


25 


4,271 


5,170 


Thurles. 


- 


1 


33 


31 


5,779 


9,782 


Tipperary. 


- 


- 


19 


18 


1,892 


3,054 


Tobercurry. 


1 


- 


41 


41 


7,468 


8,4S4 


Tralee. 


_ 


1 


24 


24 


5,049 


6,816 


Trim. 


- 


1 


32 


32 


4,853 


6,270 


Tuam. 


- 


- 


13 


13 


3,397 


4,239 


Tulla. 


_ 


1 


31 


30 


5,887 


7,091 


Tullamore. 


- 


- 


17 


17 


2,647 


3,561 


Urlingford. 


1 


- 


32 


32 


11,961 


16,707 


W aterford. 


- 


1 


21 


11 


2,741 


3,136 


Westport. 




- 


37 




6,788 


9,750 


Wexford. 




1 


18 


18 


5,121 


5,481 


Youghal. 


40 


71 


3,887 


3,667 


754,667 


1,045,505 





L 
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B— Return showing— 1. The Total Expenditure; 2. The Expenditure for Out-door 
Relief separately ; 3 . The average daily Number of Workhouse Inmates ; and 4. The 
Number of Persons that received Out-door Relief during each year, from 1848 to 
1877, both inclusive, in Ireland. 









Daily No. of 


No. of Persons 


Observations. 




j 


Expenditure. 


in Workhouses. 


Out-door Relief. 




£ 


£ 












725,449 


128,293 


1,433,042 


* During the year 1848 








193,404 


1,210,482 


Treasury grantswereinade 


1850 

1851 


1,430,108 ' 
1,102,771 


120,772 

11,398 


205,396 

217,388 


368,565 

47,914 


in aid of the rates to the 
amount of £114,968, and 


1852 


906,193+ 


4,917 




14,911 


the funds of the British 
Relief Association amount- 


1853 


869,962 


4,919 


129,641 


13,232 


ing to £145,253, making 




843,707 


3,715 


95,316 


9,008 


a total of £260,221 for 






4,701 


79,697 


35,432 


that year. 


1856 

1857 


665,631 

588,678 


2,244 

2,411 


63,426 

50,688 


4,557 

4,588 


In ’49 and ’50 a sum of, 
in all, £421 ,990 was levied 
over the entire of Ireland, 








45,781 


5,851 




1858 


550,061 


3,134 


respectively, in aid of the 


1859 


513,048 


3,239 




5,425 


distressed Unions in the 


1860 


558,513 


5,513 


41,341 


8,965 


South and West, under 
the provisions of the 12th 


1861 


621,449 


9,674 


45,071 


14,008 


1862 


685,741 


14,749 


53,605 


23,342 


Vic., eh. 24. 


1863 

1864 


715,187 

734,219 


18,372 

21,472 


57,873 

56,535 


28,911 

31,266 


f Medical Charities ex- 
penditure appeal's this year 


1865 


731,852 


25,234 






the accounts. 


1866 


754,667 


29,748 


50,292 




1867 


824,449 


40,075 


52,662 


58,696 


t The figures for 1877 










are taken from a statement 




S47,995 


44,785 


53,667 


50,257 


just issued by the Local 








52,244 


49,283 


Government Board in an- 








49,195 


53,885 


ticipation of the Annual 


1871 


840,135 


69,744 


46,045 


56,416 


Report for 1878. 


1872 


894,888 


80,477 


45,315 


63,432 




1873 


959,736 


91,154 


46,723 


69,507 




1874 


1,001,9S9 


93,586 


46,991 


66,332 




1875 


975,044 


94,775 


45,935 


66,714 




1876 


1,045,505 


97,403 


43,688 


66,116 




1877J 


[ 1,045,681 


101,339 


43,600 


72,000 





C— Return of the several Unions in Ireland extending beyond the limits of a single 
County, with the Number and Names of the Counties, or parts of Counties, comprised 
in each. 



- 


— 


No. of 
bounties 

parts of 


Names of Counties, or parts of Counties. 


1 




2 


Louth (part of) and Meath (part of). 


2 




2 


Kildare (part of) and Queen’s (part of). 


3 


Armagh, . 


2 


Armagh (part of) and Tyrone (part of). 


4 


Athlone, . 


2 


Westmeath (part of) and Roscommon (part of). 


5 


Ballina, 


2 


Mayo (part of) and Sligo (part of). 


6 


Ballinasloe, 


2 


Galway (part of) and Roscommon (part of). 


7 


Ballymoney, . 


2 


Antrim (part of) and Londonderry (part of). 
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C. — Return of the several Unions in Ireland extending beyond the limits of a single 
County, with the Number and Names of the Counties, or parts of Counties, comprised 
in each — continued. 



No. 






No. of 
Counties 

Count !' - 


Names of Counties, or parts of Counties. 


8 


Ballyshannon, 




3 


Donegal (part of), Leitrim (part of), and Fermanagh (part of). 


9 






2 


Down (part of) and Armagh (part of). 


10 


Bawnboy, . 




2 


Cavan (part of) and Leitrim (part of). 


11 


Belfast, 




2 


Antrim (part of) and Down (part of). 


12 


Boyle, 




2 


Roscommon (part of) and Sligo (part of). 


13 


Cailan, 




2 


Kilkenny (part of) and Tipperary (part of). 








3 


Carlow (part of), Kildare (part of), and Queen’s (part of). 






2 


Leitrim (part of) and Roscommon (part of). 


1G 


Carrick-on-Su i r, 




3 


Tipperary (pt. of), Kilkenny (pt. of), and Waterford (pt. of). 


17 


Castleblaynev. 




2 


Monaghan (part of) and Armagh (part of). 


18 


Castlerea, . 




2 


Roscommon (part of) and Mayo (part of). 


19 






3 


Kildare (part of), Dublin (part of), and Meath (part of). 


20 


Clogher, 




2 


Tyrone (part of) and Monaghan (part of). 


21 


Clones, 




2 


Monaghan (part of) and Fermanagh (part of). 


22 


Clonmel, . 




2 


Tipperary (part of) and Waterford (part of). 


23 


Coleraine, . 




2 


Derry (part of) and Antrim (part of). 


24 


Cooteliili, . 




2 


Cavan (part of) and Monaghan (part of). 


25 


Cork, 




2 


Cork (part of) and Cork County of City. 


26 


Drogheda, . 




3 


Louth (pt. of), Meath (pt. of), and Co. of Town of Drogheda. 


27 


Dublin, North, 




2 


Dublin (part of) and County of City of Dublin. 


28 






2 


Ditto and ditto. 


29 


Dundalk, . 




3 


Louth (part of), Armagh (part of), and Monaghan (part of). 


30 






2 


Dublin (part of) and Meath (part of). 


31 


Edenderry, 




3 


King’s (part of), Kildare (part of), and Meath (part of). 


32 


Enniscorthy, 




2 


Wexford (part of) and Carlow (part of). 


33 


Enniskillen, 




3 


Fermanagh (part of), Cavan (part of), and Tyrone (part of). 


34 


Galway, 




2 


Galway (part of) and County of Town of Galway. 


35 


Glennamaddy, 




2 


Galway (part of) and Roscommon (part of). 


36 






2 


Limerick (part of) and Kerry (part of). 


37 


Granard, . 




3 


Longford (part of), Cavan (part of), and Westmeath (part of). 


38 


Irvinestown, 




2 


Fermanagh (part of) and Tyrone (part of). 


39 


Kilkenny, . 




2 


Kilkenny (part of) and County of City of Kilkenny. 


40 


Kilmallock, 




2 


Limerick (part of) and Cork (part of). 


41 


Tiump 




2 


Antrim (part of) and County of Town of Carrickfergus. 


42 


Lurgan, 




3 


Armagh (part of), Antrim (part of), and Down (part of). 


43 


Limerick, . 




3 


Limerick (pt. of), Clare (pt. of), and Co. of City of Limerick. 


44 


Lisburn, 




2 


Antrim (part of) and Down (part of). 


45 


Londonderry, 




2 


Derry (part of) Donegal (part of). 


46 


Mitclielstown, 




2 


Cork (part of) and Limerick (part of). 


47 


Mountmellick, 




2 


Queen’s (part of) and King’s (part of). 


48 


Naas, 




3 


Kildare (part of), Dublin (part ot), and Wicklow (part ot). 


49 


New Boss, 




3 


Wexford (part of), Kilkenny (part of), and Carlow (part of). 


50 


Newry, 




2 


Armagh (part of) and Down (part of). 


51 


Oldcastle, . 




2 


Meath (part of) and Cavan (part of ). 


52 


Parsonstown, 




2 


King’s (part of) and Tipperary (part of). 


53 


Bathdown, 




2 


Dublin (part of) and Wicklow (part of). 


54 


Roscommon, 




2 


Roscommon (part of) and Galway (part of). 


55 


Roscrea, 




3 


Tipperary (part of), King’s (part of), and Queen’s (part of). 


56 


Scarriff, 




2 


Clare (part of) and Galway (part of ). 


57 


Shillelagh, 




3 


Wicklow (part of), Carlow (part of ), and W exiord (part of ). 


58 


Strabane, . 




2 


Tyrone (part of) and Donegal (part of). 


59 


Tipperary, 




2 


Tipperary (part of) and Limerick (part of). 
King’s (part of) and Westmeath (part of) 


60 


Tullamore, 




2 


61 


Urlingford, 




2 


Kilkenny (part of) and Tipperary (part of). 


62 


Waterford, 




3 


W aterford (part of), Kilkenny (part of), and County oi City 
of Waterford. 


63 


Youghal, . 




2 


Cork (part of) and Waterford (part of). 


64 


Ballinrobe, 




2 


Mayo (part of) and Galway (part of). 


65 


Lismore, • 




2 


Waterford (part of) and Cork (part of). 
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■J). — Return showing for each County in Ireland — 1. The Area, Population, and Valuation ; 
respectively; 4. The number of Justices and Coroners; 5. The number of Poor Law 
or partly included in it ; and 7. The Net Amount of Presentments for 1866 and 



Antrim, 

Armagh, . 

Carlow, 

Carrickfergus, Co. of 
Town. 

Cavan, 

Clare, . 

Cork County, 

Cork, Co. of City, 
Donegal, 

Down, 

Drogheda, Co. of Town, 
Dublin County, . 
Dublin, Co. of City, 
Fermanagh, 

Galway County, . 

Galway, Co. of Town, 
Kerry, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny County, 
Kilkenny, Co. of City, 

King’s County, . 
Leitrim, 

Limerick County, 
Limerick, Co. of City, 
Londonderry, 



Longford, 

Louth, 

Mayo, 

Meath, 

Monaghan 



Queen’s County, . 
Roscommon, 

Sligo, . 

Tipperary, . 

Tyrone, . • 

Waterford County, 
Waterford, Co. of City, 
Westmeath, 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, . 





Population. 


Valuation. 


No. of 


No. of Courts. 




3. 


4. 




Quarter 

Sessions. 


Petty 


696,243 


410,773 


£ 

1,121,591 


14 


4 


24 




179,260 


416,801 


8 


5 






51,650 


164,828 


7 


3 




16,702 


9,397 


24,408 


" 


Nil. 


See Co. 


466,261 


140,735 


271,895 


8 


4 


18 


768,265 


147,864 


316,413 


11 


5 


20 




438,434 


1,070,188 


23 


12 




2,266 


78,642 


145,983 


- 


See Co. 


See Co. 


1,190,269 


218,334 


295.769 


8 


6 




610,267 


277,294 


758,007 


14 


5 






13,510 


19,079 


_ 


See Co. 


See Co. 




158,936 


710,385 


9 






3,808 


246,326 


620,271 


- 


See Co. 


Nil. 




92,794 


234,645 


8 


2 




1,479,869 


228,615 


443,823 


IS 


8 




22,493 


19,843 


32,689 


_ 


See Co. 


See Co. 


1,159,358 


196,586 


285,387 


9 


6 


24 




83,614 


337,941 


14 


4 






96,669 


343,720 


10 


7 


17 


921 


12,710 


17,273 


- 


See Co. 


See Co. 


493,019 


75,900 


243,695 


12 


3 


16 


376,212 


95,562 


136,314 


5 


3 






152,583 


464,888 


13 


4 




2,075 


39,353 


64,843 


- 


See Co. 


See Co. 


513,388 


173,906 


372,283 


6 


4 


14 


257,221 


64,501 


152,601 


6 


3 


11 


201,322 


70,511 


210,506 


6 


3 


11 


1,31S,129 


246,030 


313,297 


9 


7 


25 


578,089 


95,558 


544,790 


18 


5 


17 


318,806 


114,969 


263, 7S5 


5 


4 




424,854 


79,771 


259,723 


11 


6 


16 


585,407 


140,670 


295,335 


9 


5 




451,129 


115,493 


211,970 


6 






1,048,969 


216,713 


678,924 


12 


6 




778,943 


215,766 


433,078 


8 


4 


21 


455,665 


99,961 


278,345 


8 


4 


18 


533 


23,349 


38,161 


- 


See Co. 


See Co. 


433,769 


78,432 


315,350 


12 


3 


16 


575,700 


132,666 


375,146 


10 


4 


12 


499,894 


78,697 


271,040 


8 


5 




20,327,764 


5,412,377 


13,555,170 


325 


151 


608 



:o be reduced to £1,130,723, by the omission of Dublin, Cork, and 
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2. The number of Baronies ; 3. The number of Quarter Sessions and Petty Sessions Courts 
Unions wholly or partly included in it; 6. The number of Municipal Towns wholly 
1876 respectively. 





No. 

Slagist 


of 


Nc 
Un 
wholly i 


>. of 


No 
Municip; 
wholly < 


ll Towns 
ided. 


Net Amount 0! 


[ Presentments. 


Count!-. 

16. 


Justices. 


Coroners. 


Wholly. 


Partly. 


Wholly. 

12. 


Partly. 


1S66. 


T 




123 


4 


4 


5 


5 


1 


53,312 


57,324 


Antrim. 




86 


3 




6 


5 


1 


26,842 


32,848 


Armagh. 




49 


1 




5 


1 


1 


13,072 


13,766 


Carlow. 




12 






1 


1 


_ 


1,632 


2,282 


Carrickfergus, Co. of 




















Town. 




86 


3 


2 


6 


3 


- 


19,633 


20,947 


Cavan. 




144 


3 


7 


3 


1 




33,698 


44,749 


Clare. 




411 


4 


13 


6 


9 


_ 


86,794 


94,045 


Cork County. 




44 


2 




1 


1 


_ 


11,168 


14,324 


Cork, Co. of City. 




118 


5 


7 


3 


2 


_ 


42.220 


48,433 


Donegal. 




177 


2 


3 


5 


7 


2 


56,964 


68,803 


Down. 




13 






1 


1 




2,913 


2,161 


Drogheda, Co. of Town. 




209 


2 


1 


6 


9 


1 


41,899 


39,875 


Dublin County. 




58 


1 




2 


1 


_ 


33,146 


175,102 


Dublin, Co. of City. 




71 


2 


1 


4 


1 


_ 


24,571 


21,037 


Fermanagh. 




191 


5 


5 


8 


2 


1 


36,776 


34,194 


Galway County. 




20 






1 


1 


_ 


5,226 


3,540 


Galway, Co. of Town. 




113 


3 


6 


1 


2 


_ 


38,134 


45,708 


Kerry. 




93 


2 


_ 


6 


3 


_ 


20,418 


28,320 


Kildare. 




93 


2 


2 


6 


1 


1 


23,634 


30,010 


Kilkenny Countv. 




8 


- 


- 


1 


1 


- 


2,241 


2,856 


Kilkenny, Co. of City. 




91 


2 


_ 


5 


2 


_ 


18,599 


20,973 


King’s County. 




66 


2 


2 


3 


_ 


- 


14,802 


14,616 


Leitrim. 




142 


4 


3 


6 


1 


_ 


36,437 


43,758 


Limerick County. 




21 


_ 


_ 


1 


1 


_ 


3,974 


4,904 


Limerick, Co. of City. 




105 


4 


2 


3 


3 


- 


38,996 


40,268 


Londonderry. 




54 


2 


1 


2 


1 


_ 


13,907 


16,081 


Longford. 




50 


2 


_ 


3 


2 


- 


18,408 


17,904 


Louth. 




105- . 


4 ; 


6 


6 


2 


1 


27,551 


34,537 


Mayo. 




153 


2 


2 


8 


4 


- 


24,088 


32,786 


Meath. 




61 


2 


2 


5 


5 




21,821 


26,284 


Monaghan. 




86 


2 


2 


4 


2 


1 


22,974 


22,636 


Queen’s County. 




97 


3 


1 


8 


2 


2 


19,842 


24,716 


Roscommon. 




68 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


22,804 


20,147 


Sligo. 




192 


4 


4 


8 


7 


, 1 


57,511 


63,947 


Tipperary. 




121 


3 


5 


5 


5 


- 


47,106 


47,482 


Tyrone. 




106 


2 


2 


6 


2 


1 


21,918 


32,173 


Waterford County. 




19 


— 


- 


1 


1 


- 


3,438 


3,837 


Waterford, Co. of City. 




115 


2 


1 


5 


- 


1 


17,643 


19,275 


W cstmeatb. 




113 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 


28,609 


37,766 


VV exford. 




94 


2 


1 


4 


1 


. 1 


20,542 


20,639 


Wicklow. 




3,978 


90 


90 


165 


102 


18 


1,055,482 


1,325,053* 





limerick, transferred to corporate management, and now included in town expenditure. 
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E. Return showing the Names of the Unions and parts of Unions included in each 

County in Ireland. 







«v§ 




Names of Unions included in 


Counties. 




w 


Column 2. 




Antrim, . 


4 


5 


Antrim, Ballycastlo, Bally- 


Ballymoney, Belfast, Co'eraine, 








Lisburn, Lurgan. 


Armagh, 


" 


0 




Armagh, Banbridge, Castleblayney, 
Dundalk, Lurgan, Newry. 


Carlow, 


- 


5 




Baltinglass, Carlow, Exmiscorthy, 
New Ross, Shillelagh. 


Cavan, 


2 


6 


Bailieborough, Cavan, 


Bawnboy, Cootehill, Enniskillen, 
Granard, Kells, Oldcastle. 




7 


3 


Ballynaghan, Corrofin, Ennis, 


Gort, Limerick, ScarifF. 








Ennistymon, Killadysert, 


Cork, Kanturk, Kilmallock, Lis- 


Cork, . 




6 


Bandon.Bantry, Castletown, 






Clonakilty, Dunmanway, 


more, Mitchelstown, Youglial. 








Fermoy, Kinsale, Macroom , 
Mallow, Midleton, Mill- 












Ballyshannon, Londonderry, 


Donegal, 


7 


3 


Donegal, Dunfanagliy, Glen- 
ties, Innishowen, Letter- 
kenny, Milford, Stranorlar. 
Downpatrick, Kilkeel, 


Strabane. 

Banbridge, Belfast, Lisburn, Lurgan, 




Down, . 


3 


5 








Newry. 


Dublin, 








Celbridge, Dunshauglilin, Naas, 








North Dublin, South Dublin. 




1 


4 


Lisnaskea, 


Ballyshannon, Clones, Enniskillen, 










Irvinestown. 


Galway, 


5 






Ballinasloe, Ballinrobe, Clifden, 
Glennamaddy, Gort, Oughterard, 






bellew, Portumna, Tuam. 










Roscommon, Scai'ifF. 


Kerry, 


6 


1 


Cahirciveen, Dingle, Ken- 


Glin. 






mare, Killarney, Lis towel, 














Kildare, 




6 




A thy, Baltinglass, Carlow , Celbridge, 








Edenderry, Naas. 


Kilkenny, . 


9 




Castlecomer, Thomastown, . 


Callan, Carrick-on-Suir, New Ross, 






U rlingford, W aterford, Kilkenny. 


King’s County, . 




5 




Edenderry, Mountmellick, Par- 








sonstown, Roscrea, Tullamore. 


Leitrim, . . 


2 


3 


Manorhamilton, Mohill, 


Ballyshannon, Bawnboy, Carrick- 








on-Shannon. 


Limerick, . 


3 






Glin, Kanturk, Kilmallock, Lime- 






rick, Mitchelstown, Tipperary. 


Londonderry, 


2 


3 


Magherafelt, N ewtownlima- 


Ballymoney, Coleraine, London- 
derry. 


Longford, 




2 




Ballymahon, Granard. 




3 




Ardee, Drogheda, Dundalk. 


Mayo, . 








Ballina, Ballinrobe, Castlerea, Clif- 
den, Oughterard, Swineford. 






morris, Killala, Newport, 


Meath, 


0 




Westport, 

Navan, Trim, . « 


Ardee, Celbridge, Delvin, Drogheda, 






Dunshauglilin, Edenderry, Kells, 
Oldcastle. 






Monaghan, . 


2 


5 


Carrickmacross, Monaghan, 


Castleblayney, Clogher, Clones, 






Cootehill, Dundalk. 


Queen’s County, . 


2 


4 


Abbeyleix, Donaghmore, . 


Athy, Carlow, Mountmellick, 


Roscommon, 




8 




Athlone, Ballinasloe, Boyle, Car- 








rick-on-Shannon, Castlerea, Glen- 
namaddy, Roscommon, Swineford. 




Sligo, . 


3 


2 


DromoreWest, Sligo, Tober- 


Ballina, Boyle. 








curry. 
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-Return showing the Names of the Unions and, parts of Unions included in each 



Cork, . 

Carrickfergus, 

Dublin, 

Drogheda, 

Galway, 

Kilkenny, 

Limerick, 

Waterford, 





»*2 


3*2 


Names of Unions included in 


Counties. 


sti 


& 

8. 


4. 


Tipperary, . 


4 


8 


Borrisokane, Cashel, Nenagh, 
Thurles. 


Tyrone, » 


5 


5 


Castlederg,Cookstown, Dun- 
gannon, Gortin, Omagh. 
Dungarvan, Kilmacthoinas, 


Waterford, . 


2 


6 


Westmeath, 


1 


5 


Mullingar, 




2 


3 


Gorey, Wexford, 


Wicklow, . 


1 


4 


Rathdram, 



Callan, Carrick-on-Suir, Cloglieen, 
Clonmel, Parsonstown, Roscrea, 
Tipperary, TJrlingford. 

Armagh, Clogher, Enniskillen, 

Irvinestown, Strabane. 

Carrick-on-Suir, Clogheen, Clonmel, 
Lismore, Waterford, Youghal. 

Athlone, Ballymahon, Delvin, 

Granard, Tullamore. 

Enniscorthy, New Ross, Shillelagh. 

Baltinglass, Naas, Rathdown, Shil- 
lelagh. 



Counties of Cities and Towns. 



Cork. 

Larne. 

Dublin North, Dublin South. 
Drogheda. 

Galway. 

Kilkenny. 

Limerick. 

Waterford. 
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p. — R eturn showing the Names of each Municipal Town in Ireland, its Area, Population, 
its Governing Body ; the number of Counties, Baronies, and Electoral Divisions partly 



Municipal Town. 




Population. 

3. 


4. 


ic r.sr.r 




Drogheda, . 


454 


13,510 


£ 

19,079 


3 & 4 Vic., ch. 108 (and 




Dublin, 


3,808 


' 246;326 


620,271 


T. I. Act.) 

Ibid, (and Special Acts), 




Kilkenny, . 


921 


12,710 


17,273 


Ibid, (and T. I. Act), 




Wexford, 


483 


- 12,077 


15,784 


Ibid, (and Special Act and 




Clonmel, 


331 


10,112 


15,321 


'll T A.ff \ 

Ibid. (and T I. Act.) 




.Cork, .... 


2,266 


78,642 


145,983 


Ibid, (and Special Acts), 




Limerick, 


2,075 


39,353 


64,843 


Ibid, (and Special Acts), 




Waterford, . 


533 


23,349 


38,161 


Ibid, (and T. I. Act), 




.Belfast, 


5,991 


174,412 


502, 48S 


Ibid, (and Special Acts!, 




Londonderry, 


1,933 


25,242 


69,032 


Ibid, (and Special Acts), 




Sligo, .... 




10,670 


18,010 


Ibid, (and Special Act), 




Blackrock, . 


1,084 


8,089 


47,962 


26 & 27 Vic.,ch. 121 (local), 




Clontarf, . . . 


1,295 


3,442 


14,517 


32 ifc 33 Vic., ch. 85 (local), 




Dalkey, 


592 


2,584 


12,534 


30 & 31 V.ic., ch. 134 (local). 




Kilmainliam (New), 


580 


4,956 


8,598 


31 & 32 Vic., ch. llO(local), 




Kingstown, . 


920 


16,378 


71,081 


32 & 33 Vic., ch. 133 (local), 




Pembroke, . 


1,621 


20,982 


83,169 


26 & 27 Vic., ch. 72 (local), 




Katkmines and Rathgar, 


1,529 


20,562 


93,722 


25 Vic.,.ch. 25 ; 29 Vic., 




Bray, .... 


1,070 


6,087 


22,133 


ch. 12 (local.) 

29 & 30 Vic., ch. 261 (local). 




Carrickfergus, 


120 


4,212 


5,977 


3 & 4 Vic., c. 108 (s. 16), 




Enniskillen, 


230 


5,836 


11,346 


33 & 34 Vic., ch. 143 (local). 




Newry, 


701 


13,364 


30,103 


Special Act (and 17 & 18 




Galway, 


5,309 


15,597 


26,158 


Vic., ch. 103.) 

16 & 17 Vic., ch. 200 

(local). 

17 & 18 Vic., ch. 103, . 




Bagnalstown, 


427 


2,309 


3,285 




629 


7,842 


10,932 


Ibid., 




Balbriggan, . 


516 


2,332 


3,657 


Ibid., 




Killiney and Ballybrack, 


1,017 


2,290 


9,575 


Ibid., 




Atliy, .... 


950 


4,510 


5,309 


Ibid., 




Naas, .... 


4,541 


3,660 


7,291 


Ibid., 




Newbridge, . 


700 


3,286 


4,021 


Ibid., 




Callan, 


408 


2,387 


2,008 


Ibid., 




Parsonstown, 


1,585 


4,939 


8,496 


Ibid., 




Tullamore, . 


841 


5,179 


5,321 


Ibid., 




Longford, 


840 


4,375 


6,802 


Ibid., 




A idee, 


1,169 


2,972 


4,019 


Ibid., 




Dundalk, 


1,386 


11,327 


20,131 


Ibid., 




Kells, 


263 


2,953 


3,408 


Ibid., 




Navan, 


455 


4,104 


5,304 


Ibid., 




Trim, 


148 


2,195 


2,032 


Ibid., 




Maryborough, 


504 


2,731 


3,597 


Ibid., 




Mountmellick, 


560 


3,316 


3,923 


Ibid., 




Athlone, 


1,099 


6,565 


9,517 


Ibid., 




Mullingar, . . 


1,376 


5,103 


7,203 


Tbid., 




Enniscorthy, 


251 


5,594 


6,191 


Ibid., 




Gorey, 


423 


2,639 


3,052 


Ibid., 




New Ross, . 


458 


6,772 


7,866 


Ibid., 




Ennis 


469 


6,503 


6,788 


Ibid., 




Olonakilty, . 


1,086 


3,568 


4,830 


Ibid., 




Eermoy, 


327 


7,337 


9,921 


Ibid., 
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and Valuation ; the Act under -which it is constituted ; the number of Members comprising 
comprised in each, and the total expenditure for 18G6 and 1876, respectively. 





Members in 
Municipal 


No. of 
Counties 
wholly or 

included in 
Municipal 
District. 


Baronies 
wholly or 

included in 
Municipal 
District. 
8. 


No. of 
Elecloral 
Divisions 
wholly or 


Expenditure. 


MdJNiciPAt. Town. 
12. 


included in 
Municipal 
District. 


T 


T 












£ 


£ 






24 


1 


1 


1 


3,327 


3,622 


Drogheda. 










2 


191,417 


261,053 


Dublin. 








2 


1 


No Return. 


5,177 


Kilkenny. 




24 


1 


1 


1 


1,034 


2,940 


Wexford. 








2 


2 


No Return. 


2,067 


Clonmel. 








1 


1 


45,G61 


65,804 


Cork. 










1 


17,502 


18,138 


Limerick. 








1 


1 


9,933 


11,742 


Waterford. 






2 


2 


5 


72,824 


132,453 


Belfast. 








2 


4 


20,928 


30,716 


Londonderry. 








1 


1 


340 


7,690 


Sligo. 








2 


3 


7,451 


8,660 


Blackrock. 








1 


2 


_ 


2,320 


Clontarf. 








1 


2 


No Return. 


2,378 


Dalkey. 








1 


2 


_ 


1,680 


Kilmainham (New.) 






1 


1 


2 


N o Return. 


10,650 


Kingstown. 








1 


1 


16,393 


17,596 


Pembroke. 




20 


1 


2 


2 


7,999 


9,483 


Rathmines and Rathgar. 




15 


2 


1 


2 


1,179 


3,425 


Bray. 






1 


1 


1 


- 


1,015 


Carrickfergus. 






1 


2 


1 


492 


4,104 


Enniskillen. 




18 




2 


1 


1,291 


8,269 


Newry. 




24 


1 


1 


2 


1,451 


5,335 


Galway. 








1 


1 


No Return. 


165 


Bagnalstown. 






2 


2 


2 


.No Return. 


566 


Carlow. 






1 


1 


1 


89 


91 


Bhlbriggan. 




12 


1 


1 


2 


- 


111 


Killiney and Ballvbrack. 




14 


1 


1 


1 


353 


259 


Atliy. 




9 


1 


1 


1 


No Return. 


313 


Naas. 






1 


1 


3 


JN o Return. 


251 


Newbridge. 






1 


1 


1 


92 


223 


Callan. 






1 


1 


1 


No Return. 


190 


Parsonstown. 






1 


1 


1 


153 


170 


Tullamore. 




15 


1 


2 


1 


203 


328 


Longford. 




9 


1 


1 


1 


No Return. 


167 


Ardee. 




20 


1 


1 


1 


1,055 


1,418 


Dundalk. 






1 


1 


1 


912 


1,626 


Kells. 






1 


2 


1 


No Return. 


273 


Navan. 




9 


1 


1 


1 


867 


613 


Trim. 




9 


1 


1 


1 


JN o Return. 


91 


Maryborough. 




9 


1 


2 


1 


No Return. 


56 


Mountmellick. 




IS 


2 


2 


1 


2,082 


3,653 


Atlilone. 




15 


1 


1 


1 


420 


422 


Mullingar. 




15 


1 


2 


1 


203 


313 


Enniscortliy. 




9 


1 


2 


2 


211 


270 


Gorey. 




15 


2 


2 


2 


No Return. 


814 


TsJaw Rns}^, 




18 


1 


1 


1 


432 


496 


Knnis. 




9 


1 


1 


1 


113 


189 


Clonakilty. 




15 


1 


1 


1 


616 


230 


Fermoy. . 



M 2 
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E. — Return showing the Names of each Municipal Town in Ireland, its Area, Population, 
its Governing Body ; the number of Counties, Baronies, and Electoral Divisions partly 



Municipal Towi 



... 




Population. 

3. 


Valuation. 


Act under which 
constituted. 




300 


6,404 


£ 

5,496 


17 & 18 Vic., ch. 103, . 




381 


3,603 


5,448 


Ibid., 




535 


10,334 


19,232 


Ibid., 




1,031 


3,695 


4,480 


Ibid., 




514 


5,195 


4,987 


Ibid., 




1,390 


2,517 


4,043 


Ibid., 




2,200 


7,792 


8,842 


Ibid., 




333 


4,562 


3,706 


Ibid., 




2,093 


5,696 


8,394 


Ibid., 




1,086 


3,497 


3,915 


Ibid., 




1,274 


5,008 


6,058 


Ibid., 




794 


5,638 


7,953 


Ibid., 




1,357 


6,520 


8,247 


Ibid., 




145 


1,946 


2,173 


Ibid., 




197 


2,020 


3,554 


Ibid., 




472 


7,931 


19,293 


Ibid., 




516 


2,930 


6,941 


Ibid., 




216 


3,288 


5,046 

16,87S 


Ibid., 




640 


7,876 


Ibid., 




212 


1,815 


2,517 


Ibid., 




851 


10,632 


18,014 


Ibid., 




654 


6,735 


15,540 


Ibid., 




706 


1,240 


3,764 


Ibid., 




1,141 


1,759 


3,195 


Ibid., 




493 


3,389 


4,676 


Ibid., 




449 


1,851 


3,262 


Ibid., 




760 


2,958 


3,943 


Ibid., 




395 


2,116 


3,045 


Ibid., 




769 


5,600 


12,494 


Ibid., 




824 


2,560 


8,253 


Ibid., 




258 


2,408 


4,320 


Ibid., 




83 


2,720 


1,917 


Ibid., 




361 


3,573 


12,476 


Ibid., 




483 


9,562 


10,369 


Ibid., 




207 


6,082 


11,885 


Ibid., 




572 


2,762 


5,704 


Ibid., 




58 


1,714 


2,559 


Ibid., 




11S 


2,017 


3,073 


Ibid., 




185 


1,809 


3,606 


Ibid., 




181 


2,170 


3,445 


Ibid., 




153 


1,465 


1,986 


Ibid., 




187 


3,501 


6,581 


Ibid., 




253 


4,309 


9,569 


Ibid., 




4,238 


5,052 


8,927 


Ibid., 




1,038 


3,072 


3,600 


Ibid., 




604 


4,223 


3,910 


Ibid., 




. 1,072 


5,843 


8,295 


Ibid., 




957 


3,571 


4,066 


Ibid., 




2,002 


4,417 


6,194 


Ibid., 




753 


3,347 


3,786 


Ibid., 




372 


2,375 


2,851 


Ibid., 




130 


3,164 


4,487 


9 Geo. IV., ch. 82, 






4,225 


9,621 


Ibid., 




379 


4,165 


6,500 


Ibid., 




_ 


5,561 


9,011 


Ibid., 




542 


9,506 


12,044 


Ibid., 



Kinsale, 

Midleton, 

Queenstown, 

Skibbereen, 

Killamey, 

Rathkeale, 

Camek-on-Suii 

Cashel, . 

Nenagh, 

Templemore, 

Thurles, 

Tipperary, 

Dungarvan, 

Lismore, 

Antrim, 

Ballymena, 

Ballymoney, 

Larne, . 

Lisburn, 

Keady, . 

Portadown, 
Tandrageo, 
Belturbet, 
Cavan, 
Cooteliill, 
Ballyshannon, 
Letterkenny, 
Banbridge, 
Bangor, 
Dromore, 
Gilford, 
Holywood, 
Newtownards, 
Coleraine, 
Limavady, 
Ballybay, 
Carrickmacross 
Castleblaney, 
Clones, 
Aughnacloy, 
Cookstown, 
Strabane, 
Ballinasloe, 
Louglirea, 
Tuam, . 
Ballina, 
Castlebai', 
Westport, 
Boyle, . 
Roscommon, 
Wicklow, 
Bandon, 
Mallow, 
Youghal, 
Tralee. 
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p_ Return showing the Names of each Municipal Town in Ireland, its Area, Population, 

" its Governing Body ; the number of Counties, Baronies, and Electoral Divisions partly 




G-. — Return showing for each Lunatic Asylum District in Ireland — 1. The Name of 
Members in the Governing Body ; 4. The extent of Accommodation provided ; 5. The 
7. The Total Expenditure ; 8. The Amount received from Pay Patients. 



Name or the Asylum. 


County or Counties included 


Number 
of Members 


Extent of 
Accommodn- 


Average daily Number 
of Inmates. 






Governing 

Body. 


provided. 


1SG5. 


1S75. 

S. 




Armagh, . 


Armagh, .... 


17 


162 


151 


172 




Ballinasloe, 


Galway, Roscommon, Town of 
Galway. 


27 


436 




411 






Antrim, Carrickfergus (Town), 


28 


420 










Carlow and Kildare, 


33 


250 








Castlebar, 


Mayo, 


20 


281 


Not open. 






Clonmel (2 Asylums), 


Tipperary, .... 


30 


• 385 


< 123 

1 155 


| 350 






Cork, and Co. of City of Cork, 


51 


500 


504 


698 






"Down 


31 


300 


Not open. 


331 




Rmiia 


Clare, 


33 


260 


Not open. 


237 






Wexford, .... 


38 


288 


Not open. 






Kilkenny, 


Kilkenny, County of City of 
Kilkenny. 


29 


216 


157 


198 




Killarney, 


Kerry, ..... 


26 






272 




Lotterkenny, . 


Donegal, .... 


31 




Not open. 






Limerick, 


Limerick, County of City of 
Limerick. 


25 


434 








Londonderry, . 


Derry, 


31 


262 


235 


237 




Maryborough, . 


King’s and Queen’s, 


23 


260 








Mmi n o-JiaTl 


Monaghan, Cavan, . 


34 




Not open. 


335 




Mullingar, 


Westmeath, Meath, Longford, 


43 


400 


297 








Tyrone, Fermanagh, 


52 


510 


329 






Richmond, 


Dublin, Wicklow, Louth, Dro- 
gheda (Town), County of 
City of Dublin. 


30 


1,100 


713 


1,060 






Sligo and Leitrim, . 


31 


330 


205 


301 




Waterford, 


Waterford, County of City of 
Waterford. 


17 


300 


154 


251 




22. 


General Total, . 


680 


8,004 


4,787-L? 


7,758 
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and Valuation ; tlio Act under which it is constituted ; the number of Members comprising 
comprised in each, and the total expenditure for 1866 and 1876, respectively — con. ° 





No. of 
Members in 
Municipal 


No. of 
Counties 
wholly or 


No. of 
Baronies 


No. of 
Electoral 
Divisions 
wholly or 


Expcii 


— 


Municipal Town. 




6 


Municipal 

District. 


Municipal 

District. 


included in 
Municipal 
District. 


1866. ■ 


1876. 














£ 


£ 






14 


1 


1 


1 


241 


131 : 


Fethard. 




21 


1 


1 


1 


542 


1,133 


Armagh. 








1 


1 


204 


No Return. 


Downpatrick. 








1 


1 


No Return. 


561 


Monaghan. 








1 


1 


227 


180 


Dungannon. 








1 


1 


246 


307 


Omagh. 














47,954 


Miscellaneous bodies under 
Special Acts. 




- 


- 


- 




463,498 


714,377 


Total. 



the Asylum ; 2. The County or Counties included in the District ; 3. The Number of 
average daily Number of Inmates ; 6. The yearly Average Cost of Maintenance per head ; 







Cost of M 


Average 

aiutonance 




Total Expenditure. 




Amount re 


ccived from 








































1865. 






1875. 










Rfifl 
































11. 




1 12. 








£ 


s 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 




d. 


£ 




d. 






24 


16 


9 


26 


17 


7 


3,750 


4,623 


10 


5 


0 


26 


10 


0 


Armagh. 




18 


19 


0 


23 


5 


10 


6,505 


8,627 


42 


3 


0 


84 


12 


5 


Ballinasloe. 




18 


3 


4 


26 


16 


0 


6,604 


10,231 








93 


5 


1 


Belfast. 




18 


15 


6 


24 


19 


8 


3,S48 


5,346 


18 


15 


8 


41 


0, 


6 


Carlow. 






— 




24 


19 


11 


— 


5,823 









73 


8 


0 






/ 28 
121 


14 


9 

0 


| 30 


6 


3 


/ 3,534 
l 3,293 


j- 10,609 


12 


0 


0 


82 


0 


0 


J Clonmel 
< (2 Asylums.) 


















15,708 


68 


1 


8 


34 


7 


4 


Cork. 






— 




28 


11 


2 


— 


8,755 




_ 




275 


7 


0 


Down. 






— 




25 


16 


7 


! 


6,130 




- 




121 


5 


0 


■Riinis 




17 


— 




25 


10 


2 


— 


6,022 




— 




96 


4 


0 


Enniscorthy. 




15 








10 


2,789 


4,255 j 


153 


2 


11 ! 


175 


7 


10 


Kilkenny. 




20 


19 


5 


25 


13 


5 


4,977 


7,545 


171 


10 


0 


120 


11 


9 


Killarney. 




17 


— 




25 




5 


— 


6,762 




— 




30 


16 


9 


Letterkennv. 








27 






7,890 


12,156 


54 


17 


9 


199 


4 


11 


Limerick. 




22 


3 


4 


26 


4 


6 


5,209 


6,215 


9 


3 


0 


112 


13 


4 






22 


3 


1 


24 


18 


6 


3,966 


5,804 




- 




108 


0 


0 


Maryborough. 






— 










— 


8,343 




— 




113 


2 


8 


Monaghan. 








6 


24 


11 


1 


6,526 


9,846 


92 


10 


0 


194 


15 


4 






15 


9 


7 


17 


17 


9 


5,257 


9,175 


83 


19 


6 


182 


8 


11 


Omagh. 








11 


25 


15 


3 


16,858 


27,308 


.153 


10 


3 


378 


19 


11 


Richmond. 




20 


7 


1 


18 


14 


10 


4,171 


5,634 


142 


15 


4 


130 


18 


8 


Sligo. 




23 


3 


11 


20 


15 


3 


3,571 


5,211 


5 


13 


8 


67 


9 


2 


Waterford. 




20 


7 


6 


24 


13 


0 


97,620 


190,139 


1,018 


7 


9 


2,742 


10 


7 
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